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Literature. 


GOQD NIGHT. 


Downward sinks the setting sun, 
Soft the evening shadow fall ; 
Light is flying, 
Day is dying, 
Darkness stealeth over all. 
xood night ! 


Autumn garners in her stores— 
Foison of the fading year ; 
Leaves are dying, 
Winds are siching— 
Whispering of the Winter near. 
Good night! 


Youth is vanished, manhood wanes ; 
Age its forward shadow throws ; 
Day is dying, 
Years are flying, 
Life runs onward to its close. 
Good night! 





OPERA MUSIC FOR THE PIANO. 


= | was married to a good and loyal 


Though I'm trighted, I'm delighted 
With this finery and this foppery, 
Of this modern music opera. 


slleiccencteiiilan ty 
A TALE OF THE YEAR 1642. 
From the Diary of Marjory, Lady Shakerley, put into modern 
English by M. E. G. 


It being now the year of our Lord, 1661, and (thanks be to 
Heaven) peace restored throughout this unhappy land after so 
many years of frighttul war and bloodshed, by the restoration 
of his most gracious Majesty, Charles the Second ;—finding the 
= in my diary during that sad and troublous time, much 

effaced and blotted by the tears that often fell whilst my fin- 
gers held the pen—and wishing to retain a record of my sweet 
sister Ellinor, partly for my own solace, and partly for my 
children’s sakes, (especially for her little namesake, in whom I 
trace a great resemblance to my-sweet sister,) I purpose writ- 
ing from this my diary, a truthful account of what befell us 
during the terrible years of 1642 and 1643,—when Ellinor and 
me were alone together, and my dear husband absent with the 
royal army. 





~ |year 1642, when after patient! much discord and 
| rebellious proceedings, our Kg was freed to set up his 





Royal Standard in the autumn of the year. I mind the 
day, 22nd August, and what a wild and stormy day it was, and 
how grave my dear husband grew when we heard as soon as 
it was raised, the great gusts of wind blew it down, and how 
Ellinor, in her hopeful way said, “ Never fear, it will be the 
firmer now.” Then my dear husband settled it would be safer 
for her and me to bide at the Yews, whilst he was with his 
Majesty, and so it proved ; for one of the first successes of the 
rebels was the surprise of the strong castle of Beeston; and 
after that, the home he loved so well was burnt to the ground, 
and everything was plundered that we had left in it. Ellinor 
and me lived in seclusion and comparative safety at the Yews. 
No road passed immediately near the house, so that sometimes 
for many weeks we heard no news save what an occasional 
messenger from my dear Lord would bring. He told us the 
young Prince Palatine was appointed General of the Horse, 
and what a brave and daring soldier his Highness was, and 





often in the evenings we would converse and wonder what 


| east of looks he and many of the best Cavaliers were of, in 


especial those of whom we heard some daring deed : and above 


| the others, was one Sir Charles Compton. Him I did often 
! 


mention to my sweet Ellinor, chiefly because he was a dear 


And first, I will commence by saying that, being left or- | friend of my dear husband, and I knew from him would have 


phans at an early age, and inheriting from our dear and ho- | perilled his life to win a smile from her. She had not one for 
| noured parents a pretty property on the borders of Cheshire, I | him—my poor wild bird—though a most bold exploit was 


ntleman of that loyal | done by him, as I will tell in few words. Beetson 


tle be- 


| county, by name Sir Geoffrey Shakerley. Ellinor and me ne- | ing in possession of the rebels, this Sir Charles Compton re- 
ver having parted, I did mention her at once to Sir Geoffrey, | solved should not so continue; and early before it was day- 
| when he with many loving words sought me as his wife—(and | light one morning in December, he and six other gentlemen 
a good and tender husband he has been through many years); | a8 bold of heart as himself, clambered up the steep hill-side, 


whereupon he at once made answer, “ Dear Heart,” said he, 

“my home shall be thy sweet sister’s home, for thy sweet sake, 
| until that she can find some honourable man, whom she can 
| fix upon, as willing to love and cherish her as I am thee.” 
| And so on the Thursday after the Holy Feast of the Resurrec- 
| tion of our Blessed Lord, in the year 1639, | was wedded unto 
| my dear husband in the Parish Church of All Saints, at our 
j own honie, “The Yews,” so called trom the large and fine yew 
| trees which are the ornament of our Churchyard. 

It was a most sweet and pretty place; built in the latter part 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by our grandfather. It was 
of mortar and wood, and painted in black and white, standing 
on a gentle rise above the little trout stream, which meander- 


bring me here, though he himself was always most partial to 








his ancient Hall in Cheshire ; yet (though as in duty bound, I | the trees, 
loved his home,) in the early spring-time, when the little vale | lattice, they were cavaliers, and watched them pers am | 
was in its greatest beauty, with wild flowers, such as the | the hill-side into the vale, when turning from the road ~ 
Pasque lily, yellow primrese, my lady's smock, and many | the southern meadow, they rode at a better speed towards the 
others, cherry and chestnut trees in full blossom, and the mavis | Yews. Breathlessly I scanned the foremost riders, praying in 


| which being so very steep that scarce was there sure footing 
| for the goat; the castle wall on that side was lower than at 
| the other, and the watch inside the walls not so much on the 
jalert. Sir Charles Compton and his little company therefore 
| Sealed the walls, killed the sentinels, and blowing their de- 
| fiance and shouting “ For the King,” so tervified the rebels, 
|(who under cover of a heavy fall of snow could not ascertain 
| their numbers,) that they were content to be allowed to march 
out with their arms, which they accordingly did unto Nant- 
wich, where Steel, who had been governor of the castle, was 
shot to death by his own party for having given up so strong 
a place to seven men in all. 

It was in the summer of 1643, when Ellinor and me were in 


ing about through the meadows, murmurs on until it joins the | the south chamber above stairs, and all the casements being 

Dee, some few miles further on. And so, knowing my great | open, (the heat being very great,) that we suddenly heard the 

love for this, my early home, my dear husband would often | tramp of horses, and on the opposite hill across our little vale, 
f 


a small body of cavalry was glittering in the sunshine among 


We knew at one glance, as we ran eagerly to the 


| and other birds singing as methought they did nowhere else, | my heart my dear Lord was there. “ Marjory, dear 
my heart would yearn to return to the Yews, and Ellinor and | Ellinor exclaimed, and giving my poor arm a sore pinch at the 


|me would converse together about it, and then my dear hus- 
| band would say, “ Ah, my lily of the valley, thou wouldst quit 


1° . ' . }me for thy first home;” and then I would rise and put my 
[SOMETHING THAT SOUNDS LIKE THE VERY THING ITSELF.]| two hands upon his neck, and say, “ Not quit thee, Geoffrey— | spoke aright. I bethought me as they were so near, it would 
but I would thou shouldst take me and this wild bird there,|be only due and proper courtesy for us to descend and bid 


List ! the piece is about to begin, 
Now observe Miss Introduction come in ; 
A goddess in flounces, and pinch’d at the waist, 
And a look like a statue, embellish’d with paste. 
All the keys that can be got at, 
By the fingers straight are shot at; 
Then a soft and gentle tinkle, 
Gentle as the rain-drop’s sprinkle, 
One, two, three, four, 
Five, six—run ashore. 
Then a stop, 
Fingers drop. 
Now a rush from top to bottom, 
Catch the notes now, while we dot ’em ; 
Hear the music, for we've got em. 
Backward, forward, up and down, 
Like a monkey or a clown ; 
Now the close—a gentle strike, 
Who did ever hear the like? 


Piece commences : 

Now begins a merry trill, 
Like a cricket in a mill ; 
Now a short, uneasy motion, 
Like a house cat at devotion ; 
Ora ripple on the ocean. 
See the fingers skip about ; 
Hear the notes as they come out ; 
Now they mingle in the tingle 
Of the everlasting jingle ; 
Like the hailstones on a shingle: 
Or the ding-dong, dan, — 
Of a sheep-bell—double, single ; 
Now they come in wilder gushes ; 
Up and down the player rushes ; 
+ er as squirrels, or the thrushes, 

arting round among the bushes ; 
Making rattle, like the tushes 
Of the swine, a-drinking slushes. 
Now the keys begin to clatter, 
Like a chorus on a platter ; 
Or a housemaid stirring batter ; 
Hear the music that they scatter, 
Though ‘tis flat and growing flatter ; 
All is clatter, naught's the matter. 
Hark! the strains, for now we're at her; 
O’er the music comes a change, 
Now we take another range; 
Every tone is wild and strange. 
Now there comes the lofty tumbling, ° 
Comes the mumbling, fambling, jum! . 
And the rumbling and the grum' 
Of the thunder, from its slumbering 
. nst —— . Now os, 

0 the q ing, like a r and ague shaking ; 
Now it’s making such a raking, 
Heads are aching, something . 
Goodness ! ! ain’t it wondrous! 
Rolling round, above, and under us, 
Like old Vulcan’s strokes so th 
Now the rattle of the battle 

deeper, and the cattle 

Bellow louder, and the powder 
Will be all expended soon. 
Slam bang! whang _ , 
Heavens! how the music 4 
Ah! the 80 
Is expended, all is ended. 





for a short space just now at Easter time, which is the time 
we were wont to wander among those sweet woods, and listen 
to the birds, and to the sound of the river ;” at which my dear 
Lord would answer, “ Truth, dear heart, thou mayest have lis- 
tened to them, but I in sooth never heard but one bird, and 
that was mine own, and her words were gweeter to me than 
all the mavises in the land:” at which I would reach up my 
lips to him, for my dear husband was of a noble figure and 
stately withal, and I smaller by fer than Ellinor, so that I al- 
| ways stood on the very points of my toes when I wished to 
| reach his lips, and then it was still too far unless he bent down 
|to meet mine: which I may truly say he never refused, nor 
has done to this very day. And thus it chanced that the 
| spring-time we always passed at my old home, and Ellinor re- 
| joi thereat as much or more than me. For I was of a 
ver turn than my sweet sister, having been of an age to 

eel the death of my dear and tender parents, and feeling 
withal the care of her was laid upon me; and I set myself to 
learn and copy, as much as in me lay, all that my dear and 
honoured mother had wished me to excel in, such as fine 
needlework, in which none wrought better than she, reading 
of history, and writing in a clear and readable hand, also mak- 
| ing sweet cakes, and confections, and distilling of waters. In 
all these I may say my dear lord would often tell me, none 
could be better, and I laboured to make my sweet sister as 
| skilful as myself—but in this I never could succeed. Her de- 
}light was to be at active pastimes; she dearly loved riding, 
| and had always several large hounds with her, who though 
| very fierce to a. woul obey her slightest word; and 
so wild was she (though always most modest in every word 
and action), that if so chanced I left her to make a simple con- 
fection, hoping thereby to arouse her pride in the matter, she 
would hide most part of the sugar that should have been 
mixed into it, to give it to her favourite black mare, Zay—and 
when I could not refrain from scolding, she would cast her 
arms around my neck, and say, “ Ah, ory, Marjory, I'll 
be as steady as thou when I reach thy ;” whereupon I 
would tell her that many good and likely gentlemen were 
thinking of her, and were she but a little more sedate, she 





| 


shake and toss her head and say no man that she had seen 
was to compare to one of her big dogs; and that three of her 
big dogs were not fit to compare to Zay—and I knew she 

ke truth, and that none yet had touched her heart, as my 
ae Lord had mine, even before he spoke to me, for I had 


which (though her sister, and many did think like her in some 





same time, “I pray thee look at him with the scarlet cloak, 
and tell me didst thou ever see any with such knightly bear- 
ing?’ They were just entering the little river, and truly she 


them welcome, and in a flutter of excited feeling we went 
| down into the hall. I advanced unto the great door, whilst 
Ellinor remained some paces behind me. Some of the cava- 
liers had already dismounted, and sore jaded seemed their 
steeds. “ Welcome,” I said, all ia a tremble, “ welcome sirs ; 
and I would gladly hear any tidings of my good lord Sir 
Geoffrey Shakerley.” 

“ Lady,” the foremost gentleman replied, “ Sir Geoffrey is 
well. T heard his Highness speak but a few days back of a 
gallant deed of his would make your heart glad to hear, and 
one you will soon hear it, madam, from his Highness 
himself.” 

“Is his Highness here? the Prince Palatine?” I asked 


in. 

oe That is his Highness, lady, him with the scarlet cloak,” 
and then all making way, the Prince alighted ana advanced 
towards me. “My 4 .” he said, taking my hand 
and saluting me, “ we have come to beg for food and a few 





might have a husband like my dear Lord; but she would | 


never seen a blush or a downcast look come over her face, | bu’ 


hours’ rest, for our horses are well-nigh exhausted, and their 
riders, in truth, scarcely less so.” 

“ All we have is at your Highness’s disposal, and honoured 
are we by your visit,” I replied, with as much composure as I 
could command. Then entering the hall, I named my sister 
to his Highness. 

“ Fair Mistress Ellinor,” asked the Prince, “ as loyal as the 
| Lady Shakerley ”” On which, and to my surprise, sweet El- 
| linor passed me, and bending one knee to the ground, quite 
| low, but very firm, said, “ To the death !” 

Truly she looked passing fair as she knelt—her hair was 
very golden over her neck and throat which were — — 
| white. Her cheek was like a rose my honoured - 
| ways loved and called the maiden blush; and her long 
lashes, as dark as mine, though her hair was so different in 
colour. 

The Prince was of a very tall and stately 
then twenty-four years of age, though he more ; 
hair was very black and his face was dark and sallow; his 
{nose high, like our Monarch, his uncle; his eyes very largs, 
{and when nothing went against his humour, soft gentle 
| as a woman’s; but his mouth was alway firm—an iron mouth 
—my dear Lord did call it. He was cessed in armour, 
as T heard was his wont, wore a short scarlet cloak 








re. He was 





‘on Zay I did often tremble for though she would only 

at my fears. She would not learn to fear, and often 
nate fete Wer leap 0 stent Seen, Ge Seas ee Sa, Sie pare 
wantonness. Zay would rub her nose against her hand and fol- 


low her like a dog ; truly it was a pretty it to see them toge- 
ther, th I never did enjoy riding ex , unless it was on a 

illion, behind my dear husband, and then my arm was round 
Bim, and I felt no fears. So then, as I dearly loved her, and 


could not bear to bring the dew into her bright eyes, I made 
the confections and sweet waters usually alone, and thought 
when her = Sa my wild bird would soon be 
tamed, and perchance me a better housewife than myself. 
Ah, I little thought how my wild bird would be tamed—nor 
how soon she would quit this earthly nest for one far above 


where the soars—yet I knew it was better she should 
80 soon her chain—I might perchance have had a sorer 
grief another. 


z 


to humble me—she gave her life a ransom for 

; San tonnes ane aye possed at the Yews, and the rest 
. we 

year in my husband’s home in Cheshife, until the fatal 
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THE ALBION. 


August 30 











We hastily prepared the great bedroom which had been | garden by the terrace to the wood, till I shall gain the lower 


well-nigh closed since my dear mother’s death, (though we 
always kept it well aired and sweet,) for the Prince, and dif- 
ferent apartments for the other gentlemen. 
“ Honest Will,” his Highness was pleased to name him, Sir 
Ralph Hopton, and others were with him; and a+ plentiful 
and good a dinner as could be had, was served in as short a 
time as = be. The Prince took my hand and led me int, 
the hall. He did not converse much during the meal, but ate 
with as good an appetite as I ever saw; drinking but little, 
and afterwards when my confections and sweet cakes were 
brought, his Highness was pleased to tell me of my dear hus- 
band, who not being able to swim (he never could abide the 
water), had got across the Dee in a tub, carrying despatches 
in face of the enemy. The high terms in which he named 
him brought the tears into my foolish eyes. I must not omit 
to mention the Prince's white dog, which lay at his feet and 
was alway with him; he told Ellinor and me he had brought 
it from Hemp and it had been his companion when he was 
imprisoned by the Emperor. When we withdrew to the south 
room the dog followed his master, and Ellinor asked his High- 
ness if she might bring him some food, to which he assented, 
and after the dog had eaten, he#ooked at her awhile and then 
licked her hand, perchance understanding her fondness for all 
animals, for dogs are sagacious to agreat degree. But Ellinor 
was more pleased at the creature than I cared to notice. Then 
the Prince retired for a few hours’ repose, and by eight of the 
clock, they all assembled again in the hall, ready for starting; 
Ellinor and me waited on his Highness with the parting - 
of which he drank, and I ventured to say I had fifty gold 
pieces laid by if his Highness was in any way short. “ Truly 
welcome will they be,” answered the Prince, laughing, “ sore 
pressed we often are ;” and giving my bunch of keys to Elli- 
nor though in some fear lest she should take the wrong one 
and so spoil my lock, I remained with his Highness and the 
rest. He saluted us both in parting, and we prayed Heaven 
might be with his Highness and soon restore the King to his 
own again. But after that day I never saw the row of pearls 
which Ellinor was wont to wear around her fair neck, and I 
verily believe she Te them into the brocade bag with the 
gold pieces. Of this I fear me the Prince was never aware, 
‘or his secretary turning traitor shortly after, and, like Judas, 
keeping the bag, the pearls were never turned to any loyal 
use, whereat I have sometimes fretted, for they were valued at 
three hundred marks. 

We watched them as they rode away, and the thought 
came upon me how many of those now in full strength and 
vigour might be lying stiff and cold on some battle-field ere 


long, and then with my arm round my sweet sister we retired 

to our own chamber, weary and glad to be at rest. But Ellinor 

lingered longer at her devotions than was her wont, and I got 

me to bed. 
‘jory,” she said, rising from her knees and bending 

over my pillow, “ Marjory, | pray thee tell me shall I err in 

oeies a aad for the Prince Palatine to that for his gracious 
y 


y heart me at the question, but collecting myself 
I answered, “ My sweet Ellinor, we are bid to pray for Kin 
and all in authority, therefore, as thou wilt, include his Hi t 
ness with the rest of the Royal Family; but my dear one,” I 
added, (thinking some little caution necessary,) “ remember, 
think of him as the Prince Palatine and nothing less.” “ Fie 

ory,” she said and kissed me, but her cheek was hot, 
~ I was nigh asleep when she laid her down at my 


We went on as before for some weeks after this. 


husband 
I than Heaven for preserving him to me through many 

And so we went on until the winter, which set in 
early this year. 

1t was the 7th November, a dark and dismal day, that a 
party of about one hundred and fifty of the rebels finding out 
our sweet home, rode up to the doors and loudly and rudely 
demanded admittance. We were bit few and resistance use- 
less, 80 without delay we gave them entrance, and such food 
and drink as there was I had brought unto them. They com- 
mitted as much mischief and damage as was possible, but we 
thought little of it when the news came from the village next 
day, all the painted glass in the Church was much injured, the 
font and monuments hacked about, as likewise the beautiful 
a this they vilely and falsely assert is done for the 

e of religion! “ whilst they do say in their hearts, let us 
make havoc of them altogether.” 

I have not meationed that in the hall was a bay window, 
the roofing of which had a communication quite concealed 
from below with a recess in the bay in the south room above. 
To this recess Ellinor betook herself, my desire being to con- 
ceal one so youthful and lovely, and when the rebels were 
supplied with meat and drink I also weg her. So it chanced 
much mischief was avoided for the King, by our hearing, in 
dismay not to be told, that Chester was that very night to be 

by the enemy from Nantwich, and that the party 
below only awaited the setting of the moon to start to join 
them this side of the Dee. We listened breathlessly, not 
one word was lost, and then finding from the silence which 
succeeded that they were sleeping, we without noise left our 
concealment, and repairing to our own chamber, for a few 
moments were lost in thougut. My sweet sister was the first 


to TT. 
“I have an idea, Marjory,” she said, “I will return in a 
short space.” 


I sat wondering, and at last rather uneasy at her absence, 
endeavoured to strengthen myself with some verses from Holy 
writ, that which, in the time of trouble, I know of nothing 
more comfortable. It might be fifteen miautes by the clock, 
when the chamber door was softly opened and I started, ex- 
pecting my sweet sister,—but instead, Cicely the Ranger's 
wife, who looked after the poultry, made the butter and such 
nh entered with a basket on her arm. 

_“What wantest thou, Cicely, to-night?” I asked in some 
displeasure, for she was not wont to intrude into my private 

ber without command. Whereupon she advanced nearer 
to me, and displaying her basket which contained eggs, and 
two couples of recently killed capons, said she was guing to 
Chester with them for the General. I had been frequent in 
sending such things to the General, which was none other than 
the Prince Palatine,) but they had been sent in charge of an 
old and trustworthy domestic who was now engaged in pro- 
tecting our interests as best he might from the rebels below: 

things, 


My dear 
usa short visit on his way to Shrewsbury, and 


not only such trifles as these, but more substantial 
been sent and safely received from him. 


“ Thou, Cicely,” 
Thou art methinks, to-night.” 

On this, with a merry laugh, my sweet sister (for it was none 
other) threw her arms around me, saying, “Ah! Marjory, I 
shal eee noue will know me since I have deceived even thee, 


i 
now see my pian. | through the cooking-room 
the stables. I will saddle Zay without aoise She will fol- 


to 
low me, thou knowest, like a dog; then softly through the 


Mr. Legge, | 





meadows, whence no sound of hoofs can reach up to this, I 
will be in Chester before the moon has set, there will I adver- 
tise his Highness, and remain in some discreet lodging till that 
I can rejoin thee, dearest sister. Forbid me not, Marjory 
mine, by none other way can the Prince be warned in time. 

My breath was gone. Let her run such a risk as to ride a 

eight miles by night and alone! Then the thonght, and 
it was agony, what might be lost to the King, should we, 
who knew the enemy's plan, sit quict at our ease and do 
nought ? ' 

Then I resolved to accompany her. But again, let alone 
my unskill on horseback, that would raise suspicion were the 
- be toenquire for the malignant woman, as they termed 
me, and find me absent. I felt in my heart she was the wiser 
and the better, and her skill as a rider now of more, oh 
how much more value than all my boasted housewifery and 
sweet waters. : 

I threw my arms around her as if it were our last parting. 
“My own sweet wild bird, God be with thee,” I said ; “He 
careth for the sparrow—none can fall to the earth without his 
knowledge, and thou art of more value than many such. For 
God and the King I send thee forth ;” and pulling the coifand 
hood over her face again, she took up the basket and by the 
private stairs gained the cooks room, from which there was a 
covered passage for a good distance towards the stables. Then 
I went through some of the chambers to see and hear if all 
was quiet ; which it seemed to be, then back to my own again, 
where I opened the lattice and leaned out, hushing my own 
breathing to catch any sound. Once methought I heard Zay 
trip ona stone. Then I heard a little wicket creak as she 
opened it. I knew the sound it always made in opening, by 


sickness, many years were added unto his life. But whilst he 
was but scarce able to leave his couch, and with difficulty move 
across the chamber for very weakness, we were again invaded 
by the rebels; a small party they were, but with hearts 
harder than the nether millstone. 

With jeers and taunts they assailed our ears all that night, 
breaking open every chest and cabinet, seeking for treasure 
or plate, which happily had been all expended, either for the 
King himself, or for my dear husband's wants in the field; 
and finding nothing to repay them, believing we had some 
hidden, which we had not the mind to give up, at last they 
threatened to hang my dear husband at his own door, hoping 
thereby to terrify the malignant into disclosing his treasure. 
Often as my dear Lord had met death face to face in the field, 
his cheek grew a whit paler than sickness had left it, and so 
passed some hours of great anxiousness and fear; whilst again, 
in the a ae they continued their wanton damage in 
our sweet home. No hope was left me; in spite of my tears 
and prayers, my dear husband was indeed seized by some of 
the rebels and commanded to prepare for death. Then, find- 
ing from his late wounds, he was scarce able to descend the 
stair, they would have led him ; but here his noble heart gave 
him courage, and rising up and motioning them away, as if 
(which indeed it was) their touch was pollution, he placed his 
arm fondly round my neck, saying, “ Dear heart, thou wilt 
not forsake me at the last,” and so by slow steps we reached 
the hall, where I threw myself on my knees before the leader, 
and beseeched him piteously for my dear Lord’s life. Invain! 
They led him to the great oak some fifty paces from our home, 
me clinging to the captain’s knees, with tears and prayers 
which might have melted any heart. They soon produced a 
rope; when they had passed it around his neck, my dear hus- 


it she had gained the wood. Then I fancied the sound of| band said he would ask no grace but ten minutes’ converse 


hoofs going at speed across the meadows, but mine own heart 
beat so loud, perchance it might be that, and no suspicion was 
aroused below. Then I shut to my lattice, and kneeling down 
I said Psalms 25rd and 91st with my whole heart and felt com- 
forted not a little. ' 

My sweet Ellinor riding at speed and avoiding the high 
roads as much as might be, having perfect knowledge of the 
country, and the waters not being out at all this year, reached 
the outpost by Chester just at our side the She an- 
swered as she hee old Davies always answered when in trust, 
as I mentioned before, and demanded to be taken to the Prince, 
with tidings which would brook no delay. With some little 
mirth and jesting she was admitted, and in charge of two 
troopers escorted up by the Bridge Street, nigh to the Casile, 
thence skirting the eye, to the Watergate, where his 
Highness was lodged in my Lord Derby's house. 

The Prince admitted a messenger from the Lady Shakerley 
at once. He was busily engaged in writing, and his secretary 
was copying some despatch or other matter. There were also 
many gentlemen in the apartment. My sweet Ellinor told her 
errand as brietly as might be. His Highness questioned her, 
and asked why Davies had not been sent, and what office she 
held about the Lady Shakerley. 

“Tam the sister of the Lady Shakerley,” she replied. 

“Hold!” exclaimed the Prince; his eyes flashed, and his 
whole countenance darkened. “ Hold! this is false, woman ; 
I'll have thee blindfolded and driven from the walls.” ¥ 

“ So please your Highness,” she answered faltering, “I will 
remove my disguise ;” and taking off the covering from her 
head, the cap and hood which had so concealed her, she stood 
with her fair face and golden hair, trembling in every limb 
before the Palatine and his officers assembled. I can well con- 
ceive the astonishment of all those present, but she only no- 
ticed the Prince in his surprise swore a round oath; then he 
rose instantly anfl taking her hand, led her unto a seat at the 
far end of the apartment himself, a yy he did so, “ Icrave 
forgiveness, fair Mistress Ellinor. fear thou wilt think me 
the ‘terrible Prince’ that mine enemies do call me; and thou 
art still affrighted, for thy hand shakes. Rest here a while, I 
will return to thee in short space.” Then he left her to give 
his orders for receiving the enemy, which I may as well men- 
tion a in such gallant style that few drew rein or even 
looked behind them until they reached Harden, then pos- 
sessed the rebels, leaving many wounded and dead before 
the walls. The secretary and the Prince’s own attendants 
alone remaining in the apartment, his Highness returned to 
8 to my sweet Ellinor before starting in person to the 
East Gate, telling her he was at a loss for words to thank her ; 
and as she recited to me all that passed, I felt how those large 
soft eyes asking for pardon, were more to be dreaded for my 
sweet wild bird than tongue can tell. She told his Highness 
she would wish to find a lodging with some one of her own 
sex until she could return unto me, and accordingly taking 
leave of her, he sent her with Colonel Gamul unto Mrs. Done’s, 
in St. Werburgh Street, who was a kind and motherly dame 
of an ancient family in Cheshire, which brought Oulton unto 
the Egertons, another most ancient and honourable house. 
After the repelling of the enemy, the Prince Palatine sent unto 
my sweet sister saying, she and Mrs. Done must dine at his 
table that day, on which she returned for answer, his Highness 
must excuse her presence, she having no apparel save that in 
which she had rode, and therefore not meet to before 
his Highness at his table. Whereu 
his way to view the defences at 
call at Mrs. Done’s, and as Mrs. Done did afterwards inform 
me, did not alight, but told her he would not take Mistress 
Ellinor’s excuses, for the dress she had rode in was more 
honour to her than the finest Lyons satin, and in that and 
none other would he have her to appear. Therefore accom- 
panied by Mrs. Done, she went to my Lord Derby's house and 
dined with his Highness. The Prince taking her hand and 
leading her unto the table, and conversing much on horses 
and dogs, and also mentioning his mother the Queen, with 
much duty and affection. On the second day she was escorted 
back unto the Yews, his Highness sending a standard, cap- 
tured that night at Boughton, as a tribute to her bravery. 

Mine wya wild Bird! Wild Bird no longer. Pray Heaven 
it was indeéd my duty to sacrifice one so dear for my King 
and country. Yet had Chester fallen, without our endeavour 
to prevent it, could lever have looked my dear husband in 
the face again? She never said now no one could 
compare to hound or horse, but when, erry! the winter, Sir 
Charles Compton sued for her hand, she said him nay so as to 
leave in him no hope atall. And such was his love for her, 
he lived and died unmarried for her sake. Yet was she sweet 
and winning as ever, and more docile towards me, with a 
smile offering her sweet services to help me in the still room, 
and promising me to steal no more sugar for Zay, would I but 


trust her. 

It was but a short from this attempted surprise of Ches- 
ter, that my dear was badly wounded at Shrewsbury. I 
heard no news of it until by easy stages he was brought to the 
Yews ; thi ne. oe Se meeet Se ra wees Soong 
wishing to see my again before, as he said, om 
this troublesome world. It pleased Heaven, however, to grant 
him recovery, and like the good King Ezekias after his sore 


ith his wife, which, thanks be to Heaven, was granted him. 
The time was well-nigh gone, me holding his hand in mine, 
and scarce able to comprehend what he wished to say, when 
Ellinor gave a joyful scream, exclaiming, “ Look Marjory, 
look.” Happiness almost beyond belief! relief was indeed at 
hand. The rebels saw and paused. At the far end of the 
lower meadows, down which my sweet sister had rode that 
night to Chester, a body of Cavaliers were riding at good speed. 
But a few moments sufficed to bring them close enough to 
discern some foul deed was in hand; the rebels leaving my 
dear Lord, the rope still around his neck leapt on their horses 
just as the Cavaliers reached the foot of the rising knoll on 
which we stood. Then one villain above the rest, turned him 
in the saddle as he fled, and took aim at the foremost rider 
among them. Ah, my Ellinor! my Etlinor! truly the love ot 
woman passeth all things! The next moment she was lying 
on her face, stretched upon the green grass. Leaving my dear 
Lord swooning from the sudden respite, I flew to my sweet 
sister, but all my strength sufficed not to raise her from the 

und. Even asI tried,a stronger arm than mine was by. 

e raised her, wrapping around her the scarlet cloak, and car- 
rying her tenderly into the house, laid her on a settee in the 
hall. Her bright hair was disordered, but her face was 
wondrous calm and sweet. My dear husband told me when I 
conversed with him that even on the battle-field, the face was 
peaceful with a gun-shot wound, more than with any other; 
but in mine own heart I thought hers had not leoked as it did 
look, she being quite conscious to the last, had she not felt 
what could never have been in life, was granted her in death. 
His Highness in placing her gently on the settee, had knelt be- 
side her, his arm was around her as she lay, and her dear head 
still on his breast. 

“ Marjory,” she said, as I covered her dear hand with tears 
and kisses, “Marjory mine, thou must steal sugar for Zay 
now.” 

Whether the Prince could read all that I saw so clearly 
written in her eyes, I know not; but bending down over her, 
he said, “ Rupert will avenge thee, sweet one,” and kissed her 
on herlips. Alas! they were his own, none other had ever tasted 
them. One bright gleam — over my Ellinor’s fair face, 
and still looking up to his Highness, she said, softly, “ To the 
death ;” and so departed this Tie in the twentieth year of her 
age, A.D. 1644, January 6th, being the Festival of the Epi- 
pany. Then the Prince 

Here the M.S. ends abruptly. 





THE ETERNAL FIRES OF BAKU. 


| __A traveller residing in the city of Shamakia, at the foot of 
| Mount Caucasus, on the western shores 07 the Caspian Sea, is 
| generally induced, by the representations of the natives, to 
visit those little known Phlegrean Fields which eternally 
| flame and smoulder in the vicinity of Baku. Probably no por- 
tion of the earth’s surface is more replete with natural won- 
| ders. The summits and upper valleys of the Caucasus, in 
| many parts as little known as the Mountains of the Moun, are 
said at times to emit flame and smoke, and to distil strange 
| oleaginous substances, which trickling down through rocky 
veins and crevices, ooze out of the earth at considerable dis- 
| tances, and are designated by various names. At the foot of 
the vast Paropamisan range, on which the Arabs bestow the 
| name of Kaf, and regard as the girdle of the earth, a small pe 


n the Prince Palatine, on | ninsula, about nine miles in length by four and a half in 
lookersbrook, did himself | breadth, projects into the Caspian, and is known among the 


| natives by the name of Okesra. On this stands the city of 
| Baku, whose origin is lost in remote antiquity. A body of 
| legends, which would fill a volume, clings about the ruins of 
| this antique dwelling of the Medes, and moditied by credulity 
, and superstition, has worked its way into the Islamitic my- 
| thology of Persia, and been carried by Parsee pilgrims to the 
| shores of India, where it sparkles or glooms about the hearths 
| of the fireworshippers, many of whom, at the hazard of their 
| lives, have sought to obtain a glimpse of the sacred flame, ever 
| burning clear and bright on the margin of the Caspian wave, 
| around which their ancestors once knelt and worshipped in 
| countless multitudes. 

Along the neck of the peninsula runs a chain of mountain 
| Spurs, the valleys between which are fertile ard carefully cul- 
tivated ; but as you advance southwards, the ground becomes 
barren, consisting in some parts of shitting sand, and in others, 
of dark mud, while elsewhere the naked rock, porous as pu- 
micestone, and almost entirely composed of the débris of sea- 
shells, crops out of the earth. Here and there are small conical 
hills, crested sometimes with the tombs of saints in ruins, nod- 
ding over salt-lakes, or crumbling away particle by particle 
into the circumjacent marshes. On one side, you behold a 
cone of black tha, | like a mountain of pitch; on 
another, a hill of fuller’s-earth, through which, as through «0 
artificial tube, nature forces up the clay in one huge cylinder, 
which, whén it attains a t in the air, bursts by its 
own weight, and falls in a shower over the hill, the height of 
which is thus incessantly augmented. Down yonder, in & 
spacious depression in the plain, you observe an expanse of 
whitish interspersed with heaps of gray ashes, and here 
and there tall bright flames, like immense gas jets, surging up- 
wards everlastingly, sometimes with a low crackling sound, 
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but generally in profound silence. About these fires, men, 


more or less in number, are con ted day and night, some 
for secular purposes, others with motives of devotion. The 
industrial divisions of the crowd are cooks and lime-burners, 
the former repairing thither from all the neighbouring villages 
to roast and boil, and prepare pilaus for the wealthier children 
of El Islam; while the latter stack up over the flaming fis- 
sures heaps of stone, which, when they have been converted | 
into lime, they bear down to the coast, to be shipped for | 
Russia, Daghestan, and the country of the Usbek Tartars. | 

Near the largest of the salt-lakes stands a village, which, like 
many of the temples and cities of the aacient world, enjoys the | 
privilege of sanctuary. Formerly, they say, while the califs of | 
the race of Omar reigned at Bagdad, a prince of rare sanctity, | 
but who entertained opinions somewhat different from those | 
of the Commanders of the Faithful, fled from persecution, and | 
took refuge beyond Kat in the burning peninsula of Baku. | 
Here, in a castle on the top of a rock, and surrounded by his 
attached followers, he lived to extreme old age; and when he 
died, was interred among the flags on the edge of the lake. 
Presently, an arched tomb, like those in which the traveller 
sits at night on the brink of the Upper Nile, rose over his re- 
mains, and by degrees a village was built about the tomb, with 
wall, and moat, and gates. Public opinion attached the idea | 
of sanctity to this place, so that to pursue any one who took 
refuge in it-was deemed an inexpiable offence. Nothing was 
required of the fugitive but to stoop and kiss the threshold of | 
the gate, or to press his lips against the links of an iron chain | 
which hung suspended from the archway within reach, and in | 
time was almost worn away by the grasp and kisses of the 
picus refugees, aided perhaps a little by the action of rust. 
Once within the walls, he might taste of the sweet waters, 
which, through respect for the holiness of the dead saint, Hea- | 
ven had bestowed upon the village. The good people of | 
Okesra, little versed in geography, could account no otherwise | 
than by miracle for the existence of a well of fresh water in | 
the midst of salt pools and springs, fountains of naphtha, black | 
and white, rocks dripping with bitumen, and veins of fiery | 
gases bursting forth on all sides through cracks in the soil. 

Persons of cool northern temperaments find it difficult to 
comprehend the state of mind which induces men to travel 
from the plains of Multan or the fertile valleys of Guzerat, 
expending large sums of money by the way, merely to sit 
down for weeks or months by an opening in the rock, through 
which a clear white flame, from fifteen to twenty feet in height, 
ascends into the atmosphere. Here, however, their ancestors 
in the remotest ages did the same, taught, it is said, so to act 
by that mighty legislator and philosopher, whose Oriental 
name of Zerdusht was transformed by the Greeks into Zoroa- 
ster. But the Parsees, wherever they reside, are only exiles 
in India; they may be beloved and honoured for their charity, 
or knighted by the Queen of Great Britain for their wealth 
and enterprise, but the home of their spirit lies westward be- 

ond the Sulimani range, beyond the Desert of Khorasan, 

-yond the peaks and forests of the Elburz, in the land of figs 
and pomegranates, of grapes and roses, of naphtha springs and 
eternal fires. To them, the followers of Mohammed are either 
sanguinary conquerors or base renegades, who may indeed be 
sufficiently powerful to keep them, the true rulers and owners 
of Persia, Rr away from their ancestral possessions, but who 
are dogs and infidels nevertheless, over whom they seem to 
triumph, when hewing their way through their caitiff multi- 
tudes by the force of gold, they come back to the ys ame 
dwelling-place of fire, and bow and worship with inexpressi- 
ble reverence before what to them is the visible symbol of God. 
If you go forth, therefore, at —- from Baku, and approach 
the plain of white sand, you will behold these disciples of Zo- 
roaster either seated in deep meditation upon the earth, or 
bowing their turbaned heads before the mounting flame. In| 
the background towards the west, rise the peaks of Caucasus, | 
enveloped in snow, and clustered round with stars ; to the east 
extends the Caspian, heaving gently in summer, as all seas do, 
deriving, it may be, their tremulous uneasiness from the rota- 
tory motion of the earth on its axis. 

Listen, and you will hear the accents of an unknown lan- | 
guage—that which preceded the dialect of the Zendavesta— | 
mutiered by some banker or ship-builder of Bombay, who in 
his own home on the Indian Ocean speaks English, and reads 








Milton and Shakspeare. But here in Okesra, in the face of 
the sacred fire, he is another being, agitated by feelings and sen- 
timents which have been wafted down to him over the waves | 
of time from far beyond the Deluge, perhaps from the pre- | 
Adamite period, when, as the Chevalier Bunsen teaches, the | 
countrymen of Gog and Magog founded and governed empires 
on the table-lands of Centr ia. To study Gibbon, Burke, | 
and Bacon, to read our novels, our journals, and our philoso- | 
phical speculations, is found by the Parsee by no means in- 
compatible with a firm and faithful acceptance of the ancient | 
creed of the Medes. You may tell him what you please about | 
civilisation, about new faiths, and improvements in ethics; af- | 
ter attending politely to your discourse, his mind goes back at | 
a bound to its belief in that formative principle, heat, caloric, | 
fire, which in his view created the world, and still constitutes | 
the soul of all living things. According to his theory, warmth | 
is life, and cold his death. He has never in intelligible lan- 

guage revealed to the profane the ideas which float over his | 
mind, when having e7me wayworn and weary from afar, he 
contemplates the surging and brilliant element, which escap- 
ing from the crust of our planet, points visibly to the stars, 
with whose substance it is obviously identical. Yet these lu- 
minous phenomena are only the external manifestations of God 
to the Parsee, the elemental sheath, so to speak, in which he 
involves his invisibie power and creative energy. The vulgar 
ate a of lime-burning and —- ~ ee ete re- 
gards as so many gross misapplications, though perhaps neces- 
sary, of the divine element which pervades and vivifies every- 
thing, and flashes upon him brilliantly as he reclines or kneels 
on the soft white sand of Okesra. If you remain near at hand 
all night, you will behold a phenomena nowhere seen but in 
Persia, which the fire-worshipper considers in the light of a 
confirmation of the truth of his creed. About two hours be- 
fore daybreak, a mimic dawn appears in the east, where the 
saffron rays rise in a vast arch, and shooting up to the zenith, 
expand and kindle whole sky, rendering the stars pale, 
and lighting up the summits of the mountains with a glow and 
splendour like that of the early morning. This, however, is 
the false dawn, which, after awakening the birds, and robing | 
the earth with light, again fades away, and leaves the whole 

hemisphere above, and the face of our globe below, buried in | 
darkness as before. 





Generally, the Muslims are held to be a persecuting people suspension by a net-work of fibres. These, with the a 
their characte! i i 


—with good reason, perhaps, in one phase of t—| 
et at times they are tolerant toa marvel. They despise the 
indus, they equally despise the Parsees; but have tra-_ 


vansary make place for him; first, because he inspires them 
with awe; and next, perhaps, because, wise as he may be in 
the wisdom of science, he is ignorant of that saving faith which 
belongs exclusively to their religion. Yet they have no objec- 
tion to sell him food, or, in exchange, to take his fine Indian 
gold mohurs or English-minted rupees. As has been seen, 
moreover, they will repair with him to the place of flame, and 
convert his divinity into a kitclen-fire, or into the active agent 
ofa lime-kiln. Still, they are not without a certain mysterious 
feeling on the subject of the inflammable gases, and have in- 
vented stories, too long and wild to be here related, about the 
place whence, according to their interpretation, the brilliant 
white jets ascend. It would be useless to explain to them that 


on the other over the Indus. It may be that Bumsetjee Cur- 
setjee, as he psostrates himself before the eternal fires of Baku, 
dreams that days of equal glory may yet dawn upon his race, 
when he shall cease to twist ropes and build ships for white 
infidels from the West, when he shall be no longer a by-word 
to the Brahman or the Moslemin, but with the sword of victory 
in one hand, and the sacred fire in the other, shall drive the 
believers in the Book out ot Iran, and enjoy a flaming millen- 


nium in the beautiful land which was the birthplace and cradle 
of his race. 





ENGLISH TREES. 





beneath the thin shell of rock which forms the surface of the 
Okesran peninsula, there lie extensive lakes of naphtha, fed | 
perpetually by subterranean streams from the Caucasus, in- | 


Oaks and yews, the most venerable of our trees, are, in se- 
veral instances, so old that it is difficult to form an estimate of 
the time which has passed since they were planted. Several 


flammable exhalations from which, having made their way to joaks felled in Sherwood Forest, about a quarter of @ centu 


upper air, were set on fire by accident, and bave never since (e 2 


been extinguished. In certain places, however, where the 
springs below are small and shailow, you may play with the | 
deity of the fire-worshipper with impunity. Of this the lime- | 
burners are fully aware, and by way of amusing or surprising 
strangers, will pluck a few threads from their cotton garments, 
and ~— them on the end of a long rake, and setting them 
on fire, will hold them over a cleft in the rock, through which 
they know by experience that invisible exhalations ascend. 
In an instant, the gases take fire, and shoot up to a great 
height in the atmosphere. The traveller perhaps imagines 
that these flames also, like those he beholds elsewhere in the 
peninsula, will continue burning, but ere his amazement at 
their sudden appearance has ceased, they collapse and vanish. 
As a rule, these vapours are inodorous; but there is one hill, 
fortunately at some distance from the village, which emits a 
stench so unendurable, that travellers are constrained to hold 
their noses as they pass, which suggests to the Mohammedans 
the substance of many an offensive joke against the divinity 
of the Parsees, who, according to them, is anything but a de- 
sirable neighbour. 

What perplexes them most, however, is the immense num- 
ber of monuments of remote antiquity existing on all sides, 
especially the figures of lions, accompanied by inscriptions in | 
an unknown tongue. Though they themselves are dwellers 
in Okesra, it is past their comprehension that persons opulent 
enough to select their own places of abode, should ever have 
established themselves in their fiery peninsula, amid sand and 
fuller’s-earth, and fountains of black and white naphtha, and 
stagnant pools, fetid and noisome, and the crackling of flames, 
and the whirling about ot dust and ashes by impetuous winds 
from the mountains. In fact, it is by no means one of the 
least curious phenomena of this place, that it should be fre- 
quently exposed to tempests so violent that it is matter of 
wonder they have not long ago swept all Baku into the sea. 
You stand perhaps on its battlements, enjoying the stillness of 
the air, and admiring the glassy surface of the Caspian, when 
suddenly a gust from the Caucasus fills your burnoose, tears 
off your turban, and lays you prone upon the earth, lashes up 
the waves into white foam, dashes the ships in the harbour 
against each other, and ploughs up the sea in a straight line 
as far as the eye can reach. Then the clouds gather overhead, 
and lowering themselves gradually from the peaks of the 
mountains, canopy the whole peninsula, while the loudest 
thunder peals amoung the rocks, and lightning so vivid flashes 
from east to west, that the flames from the rocks are as little 
noticed as those of a few aes in the noonday sun. 
But the storms of Baku are of short continuance. Bursting 
unexpectedly, and raging with unexampled fury, they clear 
away and disappear in like manner. Something similar is ob- 
servable at Nice, where the dise from the Maritime Alps chilis 
the whole atmosphere in a few minutes, and sends those home 
to put on their cloaks who came forth in the lightest attire to 
enjoy the sunshine,and the prospect of the calm sea. In spite 
of the changes of its climate, Baku, with al! the surrounding 
country, was a favourite residence of the Medes, as well as of 
those fierce conquerors from Macedonia who subverted the 
Persian monarchy, and left so many traces of their rule over 
the whole of Asia, from the mouths of the Nile to the furthest 
waters of the Punjab. At Baku, the chisel of Greece was 
busily at work, and has left upon the face of rocks, and the 
facade of ruined palaces, numerous mementoes of its playful 
character, figures of men engaged in various amusements and 
games of chance. To the believers in El Islam, all these 
things are so many abominations. They hate images, they 
despise art and its creations, which to their minds suggest no 
ideas save those of gross idolatry. They can conceive no rea- | 
son for fabricating the figure of man or beast, unless with the 
design to worship it. Occasionally, they account for the ruin 
of great cities in which statues are found, by observing that 
the inhabitants having been addicted to impure forms of wor- 
ship, were chan by the wrath of Heaven into stones, and 
in that state left for ever above ground, to be a terror and a 
warning to future generations. As to the lions who climb 
and grin on the walis of Baku, they were, say the Muslims, 
the gods of its ancient inhabitants, whom, when the day of 
trial came, they were found impotent to protect. 

Like all regions impregnated with fire, this part of Persia 
produces exquisite fruit. Large and delicious figs have been 
still found on the trees as late as the month of December, and 
the pomegranates which nature brings to perfection in the hot- 
test months seem to be fuller of refreshing juice than in almost 
any other part of the East. When you arrive, therefore, at a 
caravansary on a July noon, the first thing with which the 
altendant presents you. in a saucer of white porcelain, isa 
pon ate—you break it, you inhale the delicious aroma, 
you sip the pinky juice, and your weariness vanishes like a 
dream. Along the volcanic rocks, the vine trails its tendrils, 
and early in summer is covered with heavy clusters, purple or 

iden. These the children of the Prophet, in spite of the 

oran, often convert into wine, with which to regale themselves 
iu their banishment beyond Kaf. Every one who has travelled 
in volcanic countries must have observed that the grape has 
there a far richer flavour than elsewhere, which appears at once 
to excite and allay thirst. This is particularly noticeable on 





go, exposed, on being sawn up, the date 1212, and the mar! 
or cipher of King John ; and it has been calculated that these 
must have been several centuries old at the time the 

marks were made. It is well known that the oak which is 
said to have proved fatal 

To that red king, who, while of yore 

Thro’ Bolder-wood the chase he led, 

By his loved huntsman’s arrow bled, 
was standing, not long since, in the New Forest, in Hamp- 
shire: they who think this tree insufficient to record a fact of 
so ancient a date should be reminded that Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder says, “Seven hundred years make no extraordin 
— in the existence of an oak ; some oaks blown down in 

»nnington Park were supposed by the interior rings to have 
been nearly 800 years old ; and it is supposed, on good autho- 
rity, that there still exist in England oaks which were in ex- 
istence at the commencement of the Christian era.” A vene- 
rable oak stood not ong since at Tormond Woud, in Stirling- 
shire, under which, tradition says, William Wallace convened 
his followers. There are vestiges of the ancient Druids in the 
neighbourhood of this tree, which was 22 feet in circumference. 
There is another famous Scotch oak called the Wallace Oak, 
at Elderslie, near the place where Wallace was born. There 
are other oaks in Great Britain which are probably more than 
1,000 years old. The most useful age of this tree, for building 
and other purposes, is from about 50 to 70 years. 

The oldest known elm is said to have been that at Chec- . 
quers, Buckinghamshire, and is supposed to have been planted 
in the reign of King Stephen. The elm does not seem to live 
so long in the vicinity of towns as in the pure country air. 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have fe an elm with her own 
hands at Chelsea: this was felled in 1745, and sold for a mere 
trifle. There are some fine trees of tnis kind in St. James's 
Park and Hyde Park; many of them have within the last 
dozen years suffered much by decay, storms of wind, &c. One 
of the elms planted by Sir Francis Bacon, in the year 1600, in 
Gray's Inn, was felled in 1725, in consequence of its commenc- 
ing to decay: it was then more than $8 feet 6 inches in cir- 
cumference near the root. The elms in the vicinity of the 
metropolis are much worm-eaten. 

The mulberry seems to have been chiefly introduced into 
England by King James I., who was anxious to establish the 
culture of silk in this country. The king caused 10,000 mul- 
berry plants to be purchased and distributed throughout the 
country. They were delivered in London at the rate of three 
4 each, The mulberry-tree said to have been me 
by Shakspeare, in New Place, was felled by the Rev. Francis 
Gastrell in 1756. Not longer than fifteen or sixteen years ago 
there were both mulberry-trees and vines growing on the 
which had been used as the garden of the Priory of St. Bartho- 
lomew the Great, Smithfield. 

The horse-chestnut is a native of Northern Asia. Thence 
it was brought to Constantinople, Vienna, Paris; and it was, 
in the year 1712, first introduced into England. This tree is 
of very quick growth. Plants which have been raised from 
the nuts have grown to a large size in twelve or fifteen 

In the da gone oye before fire-arms had put out of fashion 
the use of the bow, the culture of the yew was an important 
matter; but the growth of this tree was very slow, and the de- 
mand for wood of a h, durable, and elastic nature, for 
bows, was so great, that the home supply of yew wood was 
found insufficient; and merchants were bor a long time obli 
by law to import four staves with every ton of goods coming 
from places where bow-staves could be a ten staves 
with every butt of Malmsey from Venice. When we consider 
the very slow growth of the yew, and the large size to which 
some still in existence have grown, it seems probable that their 

is not less than that of some of the tamous British oaks. 
any have Been recorded of the circumference of 26 feet, and 
there are some even larger than this. In Fotheringale church- 
yard, in Perthshire, is an old yew, much shattered, and nearly 
dead, the trunk of which measures 56 feet 6 inches in circum- 
ferance. 

- There are in England about fifty varieties of the willow, all 
of them of rapid growth. The famous weeping willow planted 
by Pupe came from Spain, inclosing a present from Lady 
Suffolk. When the covering was taken off, the poet observed 
that the pieces of stick appeared as if they had some vegeta- 
tion. Under the idea that it might — produce some- 
thing which we have not m England, he planted one in his 
garden, and it produced the willow-tree which gave birth to 
so many others. So rapid is the growth of this tree that we 
have noticed several which have become of size in about 
— or twenty years from the time at which they were 

anted. 

! The Scotch fir, the silver fir, the Norway spruce fir—which 

was first brought to — upwards of a century ago,—the 

pine, in its various and picturesque forms, are all of rapid 

growth, and have by the extent to which they have been 

planted, added much to the beauty of many parts of England. 
hen oo enh point of size ~_— next to 

the an an foun great perfection 

of this country—is useful in the arts and manufactures: the 

wood is fine and durable, and is the best of any for 

making toys, wheelwright’s cabi 








the slopes of Etna and Vesuvius, but in the neighbourhood of 
Baku it is perhaps more remarkable still. The wines made! 
in this province are those chiefly celebrated by the eed 
poets, who, because they drank them in the bowers of Shiraz or | 
ispahan, imagined they were the produce of the south. In the | 
low marshy grounds close to the Caspian, you find water- 
melons scarcely inferior to those of in the Morea, | 
which, when cut into slices, look like sweet water held in| 


ples of 
Shirwan, and the dates of Irak and Diarbekir, the Sones 
prefer to all the fruits of India, the anana, the mango, and the | 
detect in them the flavour of their | 


mangosteen, because they 
ditions, more than half fabulous, which attribute to both those | ancient fatherland. As they eat, they dream of the past, when 


sections of mankind powers, acquired by magic or otherwise, the sword of the Mede was a terror to the world—when he 
which are denied, for good reasons, doubtless, to the believers disciplined 


} 


in the Koran. When a Parsee, therefore, arrives 





the finest cavalry, and erected the finest structures 


Baku, on in Asia—when he was victorious wherever he marched—and | 


at 
his way to the eternal fires, all the true believers in the care- | qhen his sacred fire threw its glare on one side over the Nile, | 


cles, Tun! ware, the piles for the foundations of bridges 
and other buildings; and, throughout the rural districts, the * 
Beech makes their chests, their beds, and their joined stools: 
Beech makes the board, the platters, and the bowls. 
The hazel, if allowed time to grow, will yield poles 20 feet 
and upwards in length, which would be usefal for various pur- 
poses. The h bending ash, gives to the peasant part of 


the material for his plough, and to the prince im; t por- 


tions of the carriage in which he rides: wheels, les, hop- 
poles, tool-handles, walking-sticks, ladders, carts, and a hun- 
dred other articles of every-day use, are made of the wood of 
this tree. 

The thin twigs of the birch were formerly, in connexion 
with edfftation, more familiar to school-boys than are at 
present. The wood of this tree is, however, useful in many 
other ways. In parts of the Highlands of pee 


those 
where pine is not to be had, the birch js the timber 
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man purposes. 

bin: wattles of the boughs are the walls and the doors: even 
chests and boxes are made of it with rude workmanship. 
With the Highlander it often forms his spade, his plough, cart, | 
and even for the harness, cordage is twisted with the small | 
8 


The maple, or sycamore, often ws to a large size: one at 


Knowle, in Kent, was 12 or 14 feet in girth. The originai 
plan of Vauxhall and Mary-le-Bone Gardens were 
chiefly of the great maple. It is not considered to live to a 


poe age; yet some have been noticed at Cambridge in a 
ourishing state at the age of 185 years. Before the use of| 
crockery became so general as it is at present, the wood of the | 
maple-tree was common material for bowls and platters. It 
does not readily warp or splinter: it is, therefore, employed in 
making saddle-trees, founders’ patterns, &c. 

The common holly, at full growth, is generally from 20 to 
30 feet high ; but it has been seen of the extraordinary height 
of 60 feet. The timber of the holly is very white and compact : 
it, however, retains the sap, and takes a long time to season. 
The growth of this tree is very slow; it can be used in the 
manufacture of what is called Tunbridge ware; for some 
common kinds of engraving, instead of pear-tree, or box-wood ; 
and, dyed black, it is at times worked by cabinet-makers, in- 
stead of ebony. 

There are several varieties of the lime which seem to stand 
the smoke, &c., of cities better than other tall-gruwing trees. 
It is said that the two first lime-trees which were planted in 
_— (1590) are still growing at Halstead, in Kent. There 
is, however, much difference of opinion respecting the time of 
the introduction of this tree. his whew 9 much used b 
mould and other carvers. Gibbons, in the time of Charles IL, 
decorated various important buildings with it. Many lime- 
trees are more than a century old. 

The walnut-tree grows rapidly in England. There is a re- 
cord of one of those trees growing in Scotland in the year 
1684. It was more valuable before the extensive introduction 
of mahogany and other foreign woods than it is now. During 
the French war, the great demand for musket and pistol stocks 
thinned the walnut-trees in this country. At that time so 
= was the demand for this timber, that a large sound tree 

often been sold for £600, when cut into gun-stocks. The 
hawthorn is quick-¢rowing when young; but when left to 
os ge it ee a, it makes wood very slowly, and 
ves toa age. e e-tree was first introduced into 
England in 1623. - 

The cypress grows to a great age, and, in some cases, to an 
immense size. It is recorded that one grew in Persia which 
was sup to be two th d five hundred years old. The 
— one of the most durable of woods. 

he crab-apple, pear, and cherry-tree, afford closely-grained 
woods, which are used in several ways, as is the box-wood 
which grows in England. 





MALAGASH. 


Father Prout, in his “Inaugurative Ode to the Author of 
* Vanity Fair,” characterises the Cornhill Maguzine as 


Value for twelvepence, and not dear at twenty. 


Any one who takes up the Port Louis Overland Commercial 
mted on paper not much finer than that in which 
Mauritian product is wrapped when retailed in Eng- 
lish shops, and consisting for the most part of records of the 
arrival and departure of shipping, a list of “ vessels in har- 
bour,” another of “ prices current,” “comparative statements 
of the shipment of sugar,” and chronicles of the importation of 
beer, butter, candles, coals, coffee, cordage, dholl, fish, 
, guano, lard, oats, oils, pork, rice, soap, tallow, tim- 
, wheat, and wine, and sees marked upon this dry 
of commercial intelligence “price 1s.,” will not, 
nally interested in ritian mercantile matters, 
ined to t Mr. Mahony’s compliment. Buried in 
ness details, however, some sensible little 
be found, and latterly the Gazette has been en- 
some very interesting correspondence from the 
d over which—his of a mother fortunately 
ith her fathers—Radama II. now reigns. From the 
the Gazette brought by the last mail, the following 
intelligence is condensed. 
to whom the British Government is about to pre- 
sent, inter alia, a scarlet silk umbrella, with a gold fringe, and a 
massive, elaborately carved ivory handle, ten inches long, top- 
Fen a gilt crown ; and to whom the London Missionary 
y is about to send a trio of evangelists and an Edin- 
doctor—is a very energetic reformer. To stimulate 
he ae perfect Free Trade. The Tamatave cus- 
tom-house "s occupation is for the present gone, neither 
import nor export duties being demanded. A consequence of 
this line of fiscal policy has been a large importation of ardent 
spirits into Madagascar, and these, our Mauritian contempo- 
rary fears, will cause crimes of violence to become far more | 
common than they are at present in that island—a case of as- | 
sault and robbery being there now regarded, we are asked to 
believe, as a most rare moral monstrosity, punishable by death 
inflicted with sticks and stones. + 
Another consequence of the abolition of the M 
custom-dues is that Cannabis Indica is exported to Mauritius. 
If the Malagash possess this plant in any considerable quan- 
tity, we cannot understand how their island can be as free 
from deeds of violence as it is reported to be. Hemp, which 
in our inclement north climes yields the stout fibre from which 
we fabricate our cordage, in sunnier lands loses muscle, so to 
speak, and sweats out a resin which not only, when smoked 
or chewed, causes delicious dreams of more than mortal bliss, 
but also prompts to crimes which the plant as employed in 
our part of the world would fitly punish. The very word 
“assassin” is derived from that which represents the Syrian 
preparation of the hemp’s narcotic principle. Lt, however, it 
be true that open homicide is abominated in Madagascar, a 
system of secret poisoning seems to have been the murderous 
mode there from time immemorial. Dark hints are thrown 
out that “ Madagascar fever” has covered a multitude of most 
venomous sins. People die very mysteriously in Mad r, 
and their deaths are conveniently attributed to the climate. 
Canidie of the kitchen, it is insinuated, are the real causes of 
these sudden ends—Canidiw bribed by foreigners as well as 
natives. If a foreigner would literally insure his life in Mad- 
agascar, he must, we are told, never eat alone. The secret 
ee. be fear - detection, shrinks from killing ~~ 
acouple at a time. If the foreigner keeps, especially if he 
shares his meals with, a Malagash , 80 long as he re- 
mains on good terms with her, he is safe; but let him look 
with an eye of favour on a rival of hers—even hint that he 


means to leave —and most likely she will spare 
Meee iene y s 


him. 
Apropos of these mistresses, who, with 
their more catholically lasers, svem to 
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The stronger stems are the rafters of the ca-| 





influential section of Malagash society, a curious Malagash 
custom may be mentioned. When the Governor of Tamatave 
has absented himself from the spot honoured by his guberna- 
torial care, he must, on his return to the town, make a tour 
throughout it, to assure himself that nothing has gone wrong 
in his absence. First he, gorgeously attired, is borne along in 
a palanquin. He is followed by his principal officers, similar- 
ly borne, and by detachments of soldiers and a military band. 

‘o these succeed the wives of the officers, carried like their 
husbands ; and then, strange to say, comes a crowd of “ loose 
women,” clapping their hands and singing musical but very 
lascivious lyrics. 

Radama, only giving his subjects a month's, in some in- 
stances, not much more than a fortnight’s notice, has decreed 
that European costume shall be worn throughout his domi- 
nions. It would have been better, we think, if he had trusted 
to the free importation of cotton fabrics—woollen fabrics, also, 
perchance, since in some parts of the island, at certain times, 
the thermometer would register anything but the “ African 


° Humph ! said the d epeptic man. “ Did you ever 
happen to be in at the death—I mean, in at a collision, 
sir ?” 


“I cannot say I ever did,” was the agitated response. 

“ Ah! it’s not a pleasant thing.” 

“So I should imagine. I was once in a train when it took 
fire. The screams of the women were appalling, perfectly. 
We happened, fortunately, to be near a station, or I don’t 
know what the consequences would have been. And that is 
a casualty which may occur at any moment.” 

“T was once in for a collision,” said the dyspeptic. “The 
only sensation I can think of in connection with it is what I 
should suppose to be implied by the figure of speech, ‘ pitched 
into the middle of next week.’ That at least was my first 
feeling; the next was one of violent anger against a lad 
whose head had butted like a battering-ram into my chest. 
suppose she could not help it, and I dare say I was not the 
only sufferer by the contact, but people should be more careful 
how they sit. My digestion has never been right since. With 


heat” which is rr -, supposed in Britain to bake and blis- | the exception of that, I sustained no injury, which was fortu- 


ter the soil of the whole of the African continent and its 
islands—and to European example, to bring about a clothing 
of his people in accordance with his “advanced” notions of 
propriety. Radama, when he issued his edict, relied upon its 
being at once obeyed, but to prevent any relapse into native 
costumes, he menaced with a fine of a hundred dollars, or, in 
default of payment, the punishment of “ ga-dralava” (a chain- 
ing neck and heels,) any native who, having once worn Euro- 
pean garments, should venture to reassume his or her Mala- 
gash exuvie. All of Radama’s subjects who were able to buy 
the ordered clothing, as soon as they received the order, 
“wushed out in a mighty ewuption” of patent leather boots 
and shoes, with trousers, vests, coats, and hats, dresses, shawls, 
bonnets, and parasols to match. The Malagash belles are said 
to have looked more lovely than ever in their new attire. Let 
our European belles read, mark, learn, and inwardly (we hope 
for outward reduction to practice) digest the tact that their 
Southern sisters, whose “ esthetic sense” has been cultivated 
by a daily observation of the comparatively nude, unanimous! 
refused to adopt the extravagances, artistic as well as pecuni- 
ary, of crinoline. Sundry of Radama’s subjects, whose pecu- 
niary means were small, have made queer shifts—in some 
instances wearing shirts only, in others cravats only, or single 
legs of trousers—in order to comply with their King’s com- 
mand. The very poor have been allowed, in consideration of 
their poverty, to retain for the present their native dress. 
ama’s accession has wrought another change in ret 
pearance of the natives of Madagascar. Mustaches and 
were forbidden in the former reign. Every fortnight the “ hir- 
sute appendages” of the army were scraped off 
with ue e razors, or plucked — with a — —— 
an lagash may sport as bulging a pair of mustaches, as 
toed and long 2 bend, or as Soslous a couple of “ bird’s- 
nest” whiskers, as he pleases—and can cultivate. Before re- 
turning, in conclusion, to business matters, we may call atten- 
tion to the way in which the Mal h dine in the country, 
and the manner in which, when their surviving relatives can 
afford it, they are disposed of when dead. The dinner-dishes 
are leaves; the — are of the same material. Every par- 
ticipant having filled his spoon with rice, a slave goes round, 
pouring soup on the solid in the receptacle. The ~~ ~~ 
“family vault” is a shed, in which the corpses of the ly’s 
deceased are piled one above another according to the order of 
their deaths. Conveyancing is one of the most complicated 
of sciences or arts in this part of the world, but a very simple 
operation puts a man in possession of an estate in Medegueete. 
In the presence of witnesses, an official bearing a drawn sword, 
walks around and defines the extent of the freehold. Timber 
of a very valuable kind is likely for the present to be the most 
important article of export from —_ to Europe. To 
Mauritius, Madagascar exports a peculierly fine and tame 
breed of humped bullocks, rice far superior to Indian, tallow, 
hides, fruit, poultry, wax, gum, baskets, hats, grass mats, grass 
cloth, and a machine-woven material used for mattresses, 
“crinoline,” &c. Malagash women are the principal weavers 
of this stuff—and yet they refuse to make their petticoats 
ridiculously stick out by means of it. 


EER 
PLEASANT CONVERSABLE FELLOWS 
ON A JOURNEY. 


Does anyone know them, I wonder? Will anyone have the 
least spark of pity for a timid man who, in these locomotive 


nate, as there were a few people killed, and some disagreeably 
wounded. I also once travelled in a carriage whose several 
joints were in such a state of disunion that I positively at 
times held my breath in terror, expecting every minute that 
the thing would smash under me. At the first station I called 
the querd, of course. He just gave a look at my carriage, and 
shook his head at it knowingly. 

“* Oh, it’s that customer again, is it? He's at his old tricks. 
He'll drop to pieces one of these fine days. Come along, sir, 
I'll find you another.’ ” , 

“ What line was that on?” inquired the nervous man. 

“ When one thinks,” proceeded the dyspeptic, disregarding 
the question, “ of the trivial causes which will produce railway 
accidents, the only wonder is that there are not more. I have 
heard it asserted that so slight a thing as the burrowing of a 
mole is enough to throw a whole train off the line, by causing 
the sleeper to sink. Whether it is true or not—” 

A voice interrupted the speaker. By the way, I put it to 
any candid and unbiassed traveller, whether Poy | compa- 
nions, were such as he would choose, under the head of plea- 
sant conversable fellows on a journey? But that is an aside. 
I was following with painful minuteness the scene of the mole’s 
burrow, the sunk sleeper, and the train pitched over an em- 
bankment, when the voice above-mentioned, to my unspeak- 
able, but alas! only apnea satisfaction, broke the dyspep- 
tic thread. It was a deep, hollow voice, and it proceeded from 
the chest of the wiry man. And it said,“ I once had an ad- 
venture—” It paused at a groan which I tried to smother in 
my big plaid; while the two other pleasant fellows bristled up 
with a ghoulish expectation. 

“T once had a little adventure in a railway carriage, which 
may strike you gentlemen as at least uncommon. It occurred 
in the closing of a pretty long journey, and upon a 
branch line, on which, fortunately for me, there was little traf- 
fic. I must premise, however, that there were two lines of 
rail. In changing carriages I was tired and stupid, and got 
into the first which offered itself, rather glad to find that it had 
no other occupant. And as I calculated that there were full two 
hours of slow travelling before me, I made myself as snug as 
circumstances would permit, and the result is simple. I fell 
fast asleep. I had all sorts of fantastic dreams, of course, as 
one does have in unusual positions; but what waked me? I 
did not know; nor why I felt constrained to start up with a 
horrible misgiving at my heart, as | opened my eyes. It was 
pitch-dark. The light in the roof had e out, or else had 
never existed. But where were we, and why was it dark? 
Above all, why were we not moving, and why did the dark- 
ness grow upon me as something that could be felt? There 
is a song about the beating of one’s own heart: it was, indeed, 
the only sound I heard as I made my way to the window. 
I could see nothing but the luminous rings which came as I 
beat my sa together, vainly ; I could net see my hand be- 
fore me; I could only feel. I tried my waistcoat pocket for & 
fusee box—found it; there were but two matches, and : 
struck one desperately. 

Oh, the glorious beauty of that ‘ight! transient as it was ; 
the utter miserable darkness which followed, as it sputtered 
| for a moment and then went out. It had showed me nothing 
|but a ghastly heap in one corner, which I started from ner- 
_vously, remembering the next moment that it was my own 
|coat and wrap. I shouted, but there was no one to answer, 
| while the sound of my own voice told me where I was. 1 

knew all about it by that time, though I tried to fight off the 
| conviction. I had got into the last carriage in the train, and 








days, weakly confesses himself to be no traveller ?—and who, | had been left behind; not under the broad sky, where the star- 
under the misery of an unavoidable journey, suffered one of | light might have helped me, but in a tunnel, and alone. That 
those friends who speak of themselves as “always on the | was the crowning horror. Why should this large carriage 
line,” to beguile him out of the snug empty carriage he had have been the only one left, as it must have been, for I had 
subsided into, on the plea that “the next best thing to a good | shouted loud enough to rouse the seven sleepers ; and why was 
carriage is good company.” ,there no one in it but myself? I knew the tunnel and its 
I was that man, helpless in my friend’s hands,and trying to length, but whereabouts in its hideous blackuess was I? 
do a little off-hand bravery, in feeble emulation of his “ always- | Should 1 get out? I tried the doors, but they were locked ; I 
on-the-line” nonchalance. I dare say my carelessness was not could perhaps have scrambled through one of the windows, 
a success; I know it was mixed up with a strange desire to | but to what purpose, and on which side? Stretching out my 
ask my better-intormed friend how many tunnels there were | hand, I tried to feel for the wall of the tunnel, shuddering a8 
on my route, and whether they were very long ones. But | I thought it would meet me clammy and stone-cold, like the 
shame helped me, and I refrained. I took, also, silently and hand of a corpse. But I could not reach it. Was it the other 
in great humility, my seat in the carriage which it pleased him | side’ I over to try. Hush! What was that? I 
to point out. And when the train became uneasy, andshowed drew back my arm instinctively, and sunk down a helpless 
symptoms of a bolt, looking in once more through the win- | mass on my seat . Do you know what it was, gentle 
ow, he nodded slightly to my fellow-travellers, and gave me | men, that I heard then? It was the snort of a distant engine. 
comfort in a whi aside— | Everywhere before me I saw the glare of two ferocious eyes, 
“ You'll do, now,” he said ; “ pleasant conversable fellows on like the eyes of a wild beast in his den, and I knew that every 
a journey.” | snort was bringing the monster steadily closer. Which line 
{ don’t know that I liked the notion. It may be ultra- | of rails was it upon? Nearer still. Another minute—less— 
English, perhaps, but certainly it seems to me that the sensa- | and where should I be? Mutilated fragments of a human 
tion of being whirled rapidly through the fresh air does not | body once my own, whirling away in all directions, rose up to 
induce a longing for conversation, but rather predisposes one | answer that question as it through my mind. Nearer 
to silence. I looked at my companions, however, grimly | still. It takes but a second, say the wise and ed, to bring 
enough from my corner. There were only three of them—a| before a man his whole life; but in that st moment, in- 
wiry man, with white hair, whose cheek-bones looked as if| stinct as it was with a horrible and fasci excitement, I 
the skin was too tight for them, and they must inevitably | saw only the ferocious eyes, and heard the voice of my young 
burst it; a dyspeptic-looking individual; and a man, whose | brother, dead long years ago, calling upon me to come 
face I could not see, as he had got behind his newspaper, but | save him, as he was wont to do in his’ delirium. Nearer still 
from the way in which he rustled that same paper, and gave | —and the earth quivered beneath me, and thunder filled my 
vent to an occasional “ H’m, h’m,” I concluded that he was a/ ears. There was a whirling rush, a quick wind, and then the 
nervous man. As they all were or seemed to be, reading, I | roar voing off into the distance again. When I could think of 
had yay! for a copious analysis of expression and fea-| myself, 1 found that I was sitting doubled up, shrinking as & 
ture, if I had felt disposed for it; and I was just in the act of|man would from a threatened blow, and my hands were 
calculating, from the legs and other portions of body which | clenched till I felt the smart of the nails in my flesh. The 
were visible to me, what sort of face might appertain to the | train had to be on the other line of rails, or—I had 
third individual, when its owner low the paper, and cut not been sitting here now to speak of it. An engine was dis- 





short my examination with horrible abruptness. 
“ Another frightful railway collision,” said the nervous man, 
. “ Travelling is becoming 
Ea... Fam hich trembled either with the 
a _w trem mo- 
tion of the i 
the paper, 


missing carriage, as soon as the fact 
behind was discovered. And so ended 


® thing of positive dan- ) my our station, 
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and finding his case hopeless, he suffered me to do the rest of | to blow you out of the water with a salute from his plueky 
the journey in silence, with a buzzing brain, and the mental | two-pounders. What a spectacle for a foreigner who is study- 
resolution of a timid man, who will never again suffer himself| ing the secret of naval supremacy!” Here are the finest craft 
to be beguiled into putting himself into the power of “ Pleasant | in the world, manned by something like a thousand picked 
conversable fellows on a journey.” Lovis Sanp. | seamen. The Commodore’s flag-ship, the Kestrel, is a private 
Bbinbict: a as oe —— > as a frigate. the old 
mes ern nae s ord who atten e battle of Navarino in his own ship, the 
ENGLISH YACHTING, PAST AND PRESENT. | Faleon, oeege squadron with honest pride. The boat. 
There are few finer sights’ in the world to an Englishman's | SW!" § P!pe 38 Dusy in the Kestrel, and the signal mi dshipman 
eye, and few more curgeising to a fereigner than Cotes Roads | has no sinecure. | The Commodore “ makes eight o'clock, and 
during the Royal Yacht Squadron Regatta week. Certainly up go all the ensigns and burgees; at church ——s goes the 
the Derby is a magnificent national celebration, and one of | C¢™*Ch pendant to the peak ; twelve o'clock is “ made,” and so 
which the stranger in this old land, “ delighting in horses, il- is sunset. How splendidly those gigs’ crews “ give way’ \~ 
lustrious at sea,” will never see the like on any other plains. the Club-house steps! There the talk is all ot next week's 
Races in France are as the comédie de société to the theatre, | matches, and of the squadron which is to go down Channel on 
compared with the performances of Newmarket or Epsom. i day after the squadron ball, under the Commodore's or- | 
The meeting at Chantilly is a cabinet picture, a reduced copy | =. Ah! the blue and breezy sky, and the fresh sunshine ! 
of Goodwood, and as much like the original as the peasants in wenty-two yachts were we, a8 we took station accordin be | 
“ La Sonnambula” are like the work-a-day peasants of actual | toumage and tacked in succession before the Comm wn 
life in Italy oranywhere else. A coterie of dandy “ sportmen,” | ust as we clear the roads, fourteen sail of the “Thames } 
who dress like stud-grooms and flavour their talk with Eng- | minature squadron appear in line and exchange salutes. And | 
lish slang, no more make a “ Turf” than a solitary swallow | ROW we are away through i Needles rn am Presently 
makes the spring. There is no racing public over the water; | the C ‘ommodore signals us to “make all sail without regard to 
and even the Emperor, who knows the national importance of stations, and the longest legs make the shortest miles of it. 
the thing, cannot make one. You may count on your fingers B¢tore sunset we are all becalmed, but before we come on deck 
the owners of French race-horses; and the only stable which from dinner we are rushing through the water with a spanking 
has won a reputation on this side of the water is the “Con- breeze on our quarter. Night brings thunder and lightning 
federate,” as the Imperial establishment is sometimes de- and a gale, and when the morning breaks we are beating into 
ceribadt | Weymouth with two reefs down. What a merry reckless 
A day with “the Duke” or the Quorn isanother of our “ so- frolin wat nestle tag board, giving to storm and calm alike “s 
lemnities,” without a parallel among our gallant neighbours. | a ‘i jeer pee and sescived to be jolly under all changus of 
There is no such thing as riding to hounds in France ; canter- | — “ St PE gi pacnpne eavegulonryneetnat bgt 
ing round a tree all day in a fancy dress, and winding a horn The — Hy with ell eur qanserte ence more in company. 
when the object of the chase comes in view, is picturesque, no a * oe the ast squadron the good Lord Yarborough was 
doubt, and exciting, and the curée in the courtyard at night is cna taones 5 aa, Relves encther ~e came round, 
medieval and dramatic; but this is not what Englishmen — t auch-loved Commodore had gone alot | 
mean by a run of five-and-forty minutes without a check: Of course, we cannot admit that there axe such ee nts = 
though, on the other hand, a greyhound fox has none of the y a => ae Sogpneate ee. The best gleven”’ 
fighting qualities of the German boar or the Gallic wolf to | Sr (he best.” eight” are alwayathe “eleven” and the * eight 
justify even a foreign friend in carrying a knife of exquisite | ° fin, — dage. -Conainly i» the Se tins we ane te 
design at his waist. What the British Reynard can do is pace; On We net without « pang, yachting wee in all ite ghory. 
and any lively Gaul who follows him must know, at least, how | nly remember that meteh round the island in which two 
to sit well home in the saddle, and not to make too much play | schooners were dismasted? And the match between the Cor- 
with his calves. - a= another oor yam ng peer rere oo round | 
Racing and hunting, however, are not, in an absolute sense, | -"° meee heen age sg sew tat . Cane a 
sstional apeste. In some form or other they may be said to be -_ retusned through the Neodies, they were eo close together 
common to the whole human race: to the Englishman and by the Constr wea by tour minetes and 0 halt, And whet 
the Frenchman, to the creature of civilization and the noble —— we had emeng —— these day weal There was a 
savage, each after his kind. But what shall we say of Yacht- famous cutter whose owner “and commander, as he insisted 
ing? We know what the poet has said of the courage of the | °" being called, was a perfect martyr to man-of-war princi- 
man who first committed his life to a» frail skiff. H ples. He carried a brass-band which was the terror of the 
thought the first boatman as brave in soul as the adventurous | Shannal, and bis bostewein piped line an cmnlbus conduster. 
epicure who swallowed the first oyster. Yet we are not at all wae dey botaraes a. geey = 7 mer yang ea thy we lpey 0 
rsuaded that many an honest an and many a gallant he read himself with one eye fixed on the church-flag at the 
renchman would not give the palm of folly to the man who =. = —— fieg, ae owt ~ mam — : 
2 . , a 
se to the sea in a private ship for the fun of the den squall sent down the mainsail by the run, and we are 
©" Oh! who can tell? Not thou, luxurious slave, sorry to say that those who came to pray remained to scream 
Whoee soul would sicken o'er the heaving wave. | with laughter, and morning service ended abruptly with some | 


ly, : ser ae 
Assuredly our friend Monsieur Chose cannot tell the plea- pen eee ae | 
sure of going to sea, for his soul sickens at the prospect of the t 


such “ characters” now ? - 

‘ 3 ft achts and yachting, like the Navy, have undergone a re- 
heaving wave beyond Calais Pier ; and in the ninety minutes of | yolution since ey days. The Pa taught a rick or two 
that middle your lion of the Boulevards is awfully limp . 
and crestfallen. Yachting is a sport of native growth in these 


to ae and cone her pe epemnen have almost su- 
=~ rse utters, and the long wave- bow ught 
British isles, peopled by the sons of the Vikings, and to whom co a ation sre be a an ag i ae — . 
the sea is a native element. An English child, born and bred | comfort, nor comfort to speed. “Another change for the better 
fur inland, takes to the river or the lake like a duckling, and | js in the trim of racing yachts. Some years ago, the yachts 
conceives a passion for the sea before he has set his eyes upon | that won the prizes were good for nothing else ; now the racin 
it. Among our Scandinavian cousins there may be something | craft are often admirable sea-boats. Nowadays, too, the silly 
of the same inborn restless yearning to roam on that silent} practice of “carrying on” is given up, and the advantage of 
highway. The Dutch—sturdy old sea-dogs—have the credit | sailing as much as possible on an even keel is better under- | 
of inventing the name of yachting, and the sport of yachting | stood. ‘The nice question of measurement, if not quite equita- | 
is said to have come from Venice. However this may be, it} bly solved, is not so prone to abuse as it was formerly. 
evidently requires a combination of those attributes which dis- Throughout all these changes it is curious and interesting to 
tinguish the modern Briton to make & great racing-man or 4) find that the old Arrow and the old Alarm (transformed into a 
genuine yacht The s of the yacht clubs on the | schgoner) have scarcely yet found their equals in a long day's 
other side of the ocean are only Englishmen once removed. | contest. The introduction of steam-yachts is, we humbly con- 
Yachting demands not only money, leisure, and a taste for | fess, a novelty we cannot find in our hearts to approve. Screw 
wholesome and rational vagabondage ; it demands, above and| engines cost too much, and take up too much space, to be 
rg -, a Leas of oe quality ae confirmation. compatible with any but the largest yachts and the richest 
is indispensable qualification makes the active yachtin . pears to essentially 

world a limited one, and keeps it select. Wespeak, of uum pier np pen an ae sennameny Depranens 50 ee 
of the sea-going yachtsman ; for the yachting world is very 


variously composed, and includes a large majority of most 
unmitigated landsmen. 

















of time w 
come and gone, it may be that the British navy will consist of 
b L enormous iron barges, studded with cupola towers, and of 
A man may acquire a taste for hunting or shooting, or the | 


genius of yachting—to the noble independence of all restraints |be in existence. 
hich becomes a yachtsman. Before many years have | ceeded in establishing her independence; but it would be 


might if he chose be something else, elects to become a scaven- 
ger, or a dustman, or a knacker. But Nature, which breeds 
maggots, inspires, we may suppose, this sort of instinct in some 
men, and for a purpose which if d ble, is, at least, use- 
ful. But there is a sort of dirty work which is nasty without 
being beneficial. Ifa man fetches and carries carrion merely 
for his own entertainment, or makes his favourite abode on the 
top of a dung-heap, or, like the little boys in the street, plays 
at making dirt-pies, this sort of morbid nastiness is rather a 
disease than an instinct. 

It is only the other day that an unfortunate gentleman in 
the House of Commons was afflicted with mental aberration. 
Any one of good taste or good feeling would have seen the 
propriety of dealing with the circumstances of the case with 
sympathy and reserve. Not so Mr. Roebuck. This was just 
the opportunity in which he delights to inflict the greatest 
possible amount of pain in the most brutal possible manner. 
And, therefore, the infirmities of the unfortunate gentleman 
were paraded before a disgusted House of Commons, which 
ended by severely censuring the man who, in spite of every 
remonstrance, had insisted upon obtruding upon them a scan- 
dal which any decent man would have wished to have spared 
both himself and the sufferer. But Mr. Roebuck is a man who 
has no sense of pity, and no feeling of shame. He is a moral 
and political Ham, who is always on the look out for some 
Noah, whose nakedness he may uncover. And we may safel 
affirm of him that his work is not less unblest than that of the 
type on whom he models himself. He is like one of those 
noisome blue-bottles for whom a sore place has an irresistible 
attraction, and who envenom the wounds on which they 
batten. 

If there is one subject more than another upon which any 
man of good sense and good feeling must perceive that reti- 
cence is specially incumbent on any one pretending to a pub- 
lic position, it is the present unhappy state of affairs in Ame- 
rica. One might, therefore, have predicted beforehand that 
this was the very subject on which Mr. Roebuck would fix as 
that in which he might do the greatest possible amount of 
mischief. He treats the insanity of the American nation with 
much the same sort of feeling and consideration which he ex- 
hibited towards the unhappy lunatic in the House of Com- 
mons, and not less to the disgust of his auditors. Ev 
which, for the honour of the country, one would w no 
Englishman should have said, and one would desire that no 
Englishman should be supposed to have felt, Mr. Roebuck 

roclaimed in the most shameless manner at the Cutlers’ table. 

he rabid malignity which we have so often to censure in 

American stump oratory was out-Heroded in this discredita- 
ble performance. Mr. buck seems to flout the mistortunes 
of a kindred people with a sort of fiendish satisfaction. The 
horrors and disasters of civil war were to him a theme of un- 
mingled exultation. The reasons which he pretends to give 
for his satisfaction at the misfortunes of his neighbours are as 
absurd ag the sentiments which he expresses are offensive. He 
says, “an irresponsible people possessed of irresponsible power 
is a people that cannot be trusted.” Either this is sheer non- 
sense—which is perhaps the simplest explanation of the whcle 
tirade—or else it is true of every nation in the world which is 
powerful and great. How is America of “ irrespon- 
sible power” in any different sense from Austria, or Russia, or 
France, or England? It does not signify what may be the 
special polity of any particular nation, the supreme pqwer of 
an inde ent nation is necessarily irresponsible. If the 
United States were —_ up into five separate Governments, 
as Mr. Roebuck predicts and h such States would be pos- 
sessed of “irresponsible power. hat he means, then, if he 
means anything at all, is that no nation which is strong is to 
be , and that we ought to rejoice in and, as far as we 
can, foster any intestine trouble which may ruin the prospe- 
rity of our bours. i a most generous and =a 
— sentiment, and one well worthy of the cynic of Shef- 
field! 

But then, quoth Mr. Roebuck, “ the endeavour of the North 


to re-unite the Union is an immoral proceeding.” But why 
“immoral,” Mr. Roebuck? It os a foolish and inexpe- 
dient thing to attempt a thing which you cannot ly 


expect to accomplish, or to persist in efforts which will pro- 
bably prove unavailing. But why it is immoral for a Govern- 
ment to struggle against its own dissolution, is a thing which 
it would not be easy to explain on any known theory of poli- 
tics. If a Government is expected to acquiesce in any propo- 
sition for its own annihilation, very few empires would now 
Belgium seceded from Holland, and suc- 


absurd to say that the attempt of the Government of the 
Netherlands to reduce the Belgians to submission was an 





Noah’ / : _ ; io 
turf; he may become a tolerable rider, or a decent shot; but} wiiheteealan — SS ee 
if he takes to yachting, the heart and the stomach for the sport | of the seas be 5 
must be born with him. <A yacht is either, like any other ves- 
sel, a prison with the chance of being crowned, or it is the 
palace of a poet. You must have a horror of a yacht (as most 
wives have, by the bye), or you must love her “ like a woman.” 
Go down to Cowes or Ryde the first week in August, and you 
will find the gentlemen who live — at ease, a capital re- | 
presentative body of the British and, we may add, of the Irish - ~ AP eur 
race. There io the Duke of half-a-dozen poner the tired THE CYNIC OF SHEFFIELD. 
Statesman, the great City merchant or banker, the successful} One ought not to be surprised, perhaps, that a Roebuck 
tradesman, the engineer, the country squire, the clergyman,} should blurt out where wise men fear to speak. Everybod 
the lawyer, the suldier,and the naval man, who, like the actor | knows, in private life, some grown-up enfant terrible who al. 
who always goes to the play when he ig not acting himself,} ways makes it his business to say the wrong thing at the 
goes a-yachting while he is waiting for a ship. In that little! wrong moment to the wrong person; who thinks himself a 
Thames cutter there is a theatrical r who spends his! frank character simply because he is ill-bred; who prides him- 
leisure moments on board in making up his play-bills for a| self on his sincerity, use he is wholly unmindful of the 


served for our posterity to witness this hideous conversion of 
the British navy into oe mew safes and batteries. Let our 
yachtsmen, at all events, be content with 8) and sails, re- 
membering that even men-of-war are forbidden to “ down 
screw” as long as they can “up stick.” —Znglish paper. 





huge pate: Each transpontine Club has its own rendezvous ; | feelings of others ; who fancies that he is honest, because he is 


but all these yachtsmen belong’to a national volunteer service, 
and in that pleasure navy there is a real esprit de corps. No 
class or order of men contains a larger number of “ eccen- 
trics,” and nowhere is a fairer field for eccentricity to be found. 
This characteristic of yachting breaks out in all manner of 
shapes and forms; sometimes in the costume, half naval, half 
peatiens, of the owner and his crew ; sometimes in the discip- 
ine and trim of the craft. The ladies, who constitute an im- 
portant and delightful section of the yachting world, enter 
eagerly into the spirit of these eccentricities, and adopt the 
fashion of the craft to which they are attached with enthusi- 
asm. Indeed, on these pleasant shores of the gentle Solent 
all the conventionalities of dress and demeanour are willingly, 
and as if by common consent, thrown aside for a season by 
all hands,” and the result is wonderfully pic’ ue and 
after the faded and factitious society of the London 


season. 
As we write a past generation of yachtsmen and women 
comes selling up the A my sea of camatey ? 





rude ; who imagines that plain dealing is the same thing as 
impertinence ; and that insolence of language is the surest sign 
of simplicity of character. This kind of man is, of all, the 
most intolerable social nuisance: every one trembles in his 


| presence; you shudder at his approach, and feel a relief when 


he is gone. His sole —— is to find out a sore place, and 
rub a little salt into it. hen he looks at your toes you know 
he is meditating the tenderest point on which he may tread. 
If he does rot assault yourself, he is sure to fall foul of your 
neighbour, and produces that sort of discomfort which persons 
of good breeding and feeling endure when they see pain in- 
flicted upon others by the hostilities of a social pest. 

Just such a nuisance as this is Mr. Roebuck to the political 
world. If there is a particular thing which ought not to be 
said, or a jar moment at which pradence and good feel- 
ing reserve, we may be quite certain that that is just 
the moment which Mr. Roebuck will select for saying the very 
thing which it was most desirable to avoid. For the sake of 
the public interests it would be worth while to pay a man to 

always before the dog Tear’em with a muzzle’ in one 
hand, and a board in the other bearing the inscription “ De- 


aged cency Forbids.” It is unintelligible enough how some of the 








a 


egeree yen) Saas Sin uire 
up, or why any particular individual, who 


bot 
ever are 


“ immoral proceeding.” Did Mr. Roebuck consider the reduc- 


spars and the snowy wings of the skimmers | tion of Hungary by his friends the Austrians an immoral 
iound. We devoutly hope that it may be re-| transaction? And what, we should like to know, does he 


think of the English Government who resisted the repeal of 
\the Union by force of arms? If a Government succeeds in 
maintaining the integrity of its domain, every one will admit 
| that it was justified in the attempt ; no doubt, if it fails, then 
| that, which in its inchoate state was treason, assumes the 
| more respectable title of independence. 
But then comes the real pith of the matter. “The Ameri- 

can le,” says Mr. Roebuck, “ have been insolent and over- 
| beafing towards us,” and we have been “ obliged to be careful 
of their sensitive feelings.” Therefore we are to rejoice in 
their humiliation, and exult in their distress. Is not this style 
of reasoning a credit to English magnanimity and Eng! 
statesmanship? Anything at once more base and more cow- 
ardly it is difficult to conceive. It is, at once, a shameless 
profession of fear and of =. For our own part, we had 
always been disposed to believe that England was strong 
enough not to fear the menaces, and generous enough not to 
envy the prosperity America. But not so thinks Mr. Roe- 
buck. He must, , have been frightened out of his 
wits at the power of America, and it is only since her distrac- 
tions and consequent weakness thai we can breathe at our 
ease. We are so small, and so contemptible, that we can only 
eee re. ee ot ee on bours. 

his ig the sort re of the moral greatness of England 
which Mr. Roebuck is plensed to draw before “this assem- 
mn and the world.” 

e think the American nation will not accept Mr. Roebuck 
as the authorized national portrait-painter. As far as our 
feeble voice can go we beg to assure them that we are not so 
mean, 80 cowardly, and so spiteful as Mr. Roebuck would have 
them believe. A ‘brave nation can afford to be magnanimous, 
and a free people can tolerate the of others without 
unmanly terror or slavish envy. stump oratory of Ame- 
rica has been criticised with just sev: in this country. We 
have not spared our censures on the orations at the 
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the language, and all sympathy with the sentiments, of Mr. | Cotton, be he ever so hungry. Australia, South America, the 


Roebuc 


We beg to assure the American people that these are not the of India, and a host of other countries, down to cl 


feelings of England or the English people. 
to be indignant at this unworthy langu 
member that the words are only the words of Mr. 


Cape, Natal, , Algiers, lon, China, Japan, the whole 
Fert a assic Attica, 


If they are dis- | have sent samples of their gossypium, to show what they can 
, let them re-| do towards keeping the ten millions of British spindles in 
Roebuck— | movement. The sight isa very fair one ; but, alas. 


. far from 


of a man who, from being the first advocate of the Canadian | being entirely consolatory. The catalogue of countries which 
rebels, is become the gratuitous—if gratuitous—sycophant of | can produce cotton, but have not yet ‘proved it, is like the jist 
Austrian tyranny; who justifies his title of Liberal, by adula- | of works which young authors and poets set down in their 
tion of slavery wherever he can find it; who dabbles in Gal- | pocket-books, as Intending to write as soon as called upon, and 
way contracts in order to prove his right to become the public | which consequently they never do write. This awful question 
accuser of corruption; who exults in the misfortunes of his | of cotton, it seems, is ruled everywhere more by accident than 
neighbours, to display his geeeny A and glories in the cala- | by the will of governments and nations. The ten millions of 
n 


mities of a great nation, 


order to prove his magnanimi: 


y. | British spindles grew into existence because, as it chanced, a 


The American people can afford to despise the snarlings of| few working men of Lancashire took to inventing power- 


the whelp “ Tear ’em,” and Englishmen can but lament that} looms instead of flax-steeping machines; and K 


ing Cotton 


he should be countenanced by any Minister of the Crown.— | himself built up his throne on the banks of the Mississippi, be- 


London Review. 


KING COTTON’S LEVEE. 





cause a couple of halt-starved Frenchmen were wrecked there 
one day with a few seeds of gossypium in their pockets. The 
finest “ long-stapled” cotton, the only kind for which Lanca- 


The Cotton Sapply Association of Manchester have had an shire is really crying in its distress, grew originally in the An 


interview at South 


ensington with the commissioners and 


tilles, where Columbus found it on his arrival, and settled a 


; : 4 er supply of it as a tribute on the natives. The districts of Fran- 
femme - repbay opr t sage tere 1 go s, of aw, — * mane = eS ne = 
the president, Mr. Cheetham, that since the value of the Ame- aouue with the sey baer ee nado Tn 1808, the ene 
rican crop was estimated at forty millions sterling in the year . 


of its largest growth, and since, under any circumstances what- 


of the material from the Antilles amounted to near a million 


: da half of pounds; but the culture was as suddenly inter- 
ever, many years must elapse before the Southern States could _ ‘ 
ei y 2 Soliton te Nieeee eoshe othee. Gein all rupted by the wars of the first empire, as recently again in the 


over the globe might henceforth reckon on a market for at 
least half that amount. Here, then, was a prize of twenty 


internecine struggle of America. 
Flying from the scene of strife, some French emigrants car- 


ried a small quantity of cotton seed from Guadaloupe to South 
millions sterling to be contended for between them, and he} Garojina and thus established the element, of commercial 
would promise them if they could deliver it at Liverpool for importance in the American republic. This was the origin of 
sixpence a pound they would be perfectly safe from future | the famous sea-island cotton. For many years past, the 
— ee wee the ome .~ it ag oy French Government hes tried hard to revive the culture of 
bly increase very considerably in the next few years. He di ; r thout " 
nat care to address himself to India, because Sir Charles Wood the plant in the Antilles, but without any appreciable success 


had shown an utter lack of zeal and interest in the question ; 
but if the gentlemen belonging to other countries, whence 


The millions spent to encourage the industry have had no 
other effect hitherto but to destroy it more and more, by in- 


z i . h 
samples of cotton had been sent to the Exhibition, would go troducing the artificial element. The same has been the — 


home and recommend its production for the L hi 





manu- 





in other countries, wherever gover ts or cc 


facturers, this Association would be happy to give them its emociations have attempted to carry the matter with « high 


best advice with regard to seeds, implements, and cleansing 


machines. 


In reply to this invitation a number of gentlemen spoke on | by the g wl 
behalf of Jamaica and Barbadoes, Ecuador, New Granada, and 


hand. 

King Cotton evidently disdains restraint, and will rule onl 
and his own supreme will. Whether it 
would not be wise to temper the sway by constitutional means, 


. A ss 
Venezuela, Peru, Liberia, Natal, the Portuguese African colony such as the appointmen: of Prince Flax to the chief ministry, 


of Angola, the Mauritius and Mad 


r, New South Wales, is a question which the owners of the ten millions of spindles 


Queensland, and Western Australia, Siam, Surat, Southern will have to decide before long. It seems hard and almost 


ltaly, and Malta; besides which Egypt, Algeria, and several unmatases that evade of'e 


other countries were represented. 





ds of Europeans should be 
dependent for their very existence on the fibres of a t 


The Australian deputies thought cotton could not be grown waieh wit only grow ta het and ie gpa) mnan, enn Oe 


at the price, with labour so dear as it is in their colony. 


imported Coolies for the work, it might be done in Queens- last Gogves, Acciiens mm 
roducers, as might have been expected, 


feat he African 


control of which, wherever produced, must be insecure in the 
If | King Cotton sovereign; but 
nature points in another direction, to an organism of the 


—— : same constituencies, which flourishes with our race from the 
SP. chairmen of the West India Committee, eald be was joss | ‘orTid 2008 10 the north pole. We Bave it on high suthoeity 
going to the Colonial Office with a pro pepe as that man does not live on bread alone: why on cotton ?— 


ment should offer to fetch the runaway negroes from the Uni- 
States and convey them to Jamaica or British Guiana, 
where they were much wanted. Dr. Forbes Watson put in a 


Spectator. 


——_->-—_—_—_ 
Tue Brrrisn Nortn AMERICAN AssoctatTion.—The British 


- North American Association, which was founded in January 
word for India, which must, after all, be our main source of fuse i tien ont A th A 
supply. —— of the directors of the Association there pon as- last, to di inf cerning the British N 
ured hi 


6 were most anxious to encourage Indian 
cotton, if the oe dee of India would do its part. With | P® 


rican provinces, to promote colonial union, and to enable im- 
rial and colonial interests to confer through its instrumen- 


regard to the existing crop and stock shut up in the Southern tality easily, held a A soe meeting in London, on the 13th 


States, they entirely 


eved that it amounted to anything inet. Mr. Crawford, 


P., was in the chair, and several mem- 


like four million bales ; two million there might perhaps be. | °° Of Fariigment were present 





re was no reason, t 


, to “se 
ton at the end of the war. 


After this instructive conversation the deputations dined to- —- 
gether, and drank success to the pod, the gin, the mule, and 


the loom. 


d a deluge of cot- 


The Hon. Mr. Galt proposed the following resolution, which 
was unanimously agreed to:—* That this meeting desires to 

reciation of the statesmanlike policy of the Duke 
ie as Colonial Minister, and also its ks for the 
ready assistance he has at all times afforded to any matter in 


The Indian mail brings us news of an “enormous” rise which the interests ofthe British North American colonies are 
in the price of cotton st Bombay, on the 27th ult.—London | Concemed. 


Weekly, 16th inst. 





KING COTTON AT THE EXHIBITION. 


On the motion of Mr. G. F. Young, seconded by Mr. H. 
Seymour, M.P., it was resolved :—* That this mecting is firnly 
convinced that the almost universal desire of the British pub- 
lic is to preserve and strengthen the bonds which unite the 


* * There is something truly marvellous in the contempla- | British empire with its North American colonies; and that, 
tion of the thousand wonderful contrivances for manufactur- relying with confidence on the reciprocal disposition of the in- 
al 


ing cotton shown in the “iron tabernacle” of the present In- 


itants of these colonies to cultivate the most friendly rela- 


ternational Exhibition, and the reflection that the whole is but | tions with the mother country, it is of opinion that, while it is 


wri 
flax manufacture is still to a great extent—in the cot 


of | dence from all fore’ 
agricultural labourers, who, working partly in the fields and Great Britain to render every 


the product of some seventy or eighty years. Before Ark-| equally the duty and the interest of the colonies to devote 
ghi's time the cotton manufacture was carried on—as the | their utmost ene 


es to the maintenance of their indepen- 
interference, it is equally incumbent on 
reasonable assistance in further- 


rtly at their simple hand-looms, brought both calicoes and | ance of their patriotic efforts.” A resolution was also passed, 
pot Aa to the nearest market, to dispose of them to itinerant acknowledging the valuable services of the Association. 


dealers. The stride from those old rural hand-looms to the 
modern machinery exhibited in the western annexe of Capt. 





To Corresronpents.—P. Your allusions to “an ill-matched 


Fowke’s warehouse is far more gigantic than anything else in | team’ are perfectly just. But as we alluded to one and quoted the 
the history of modern inventions, not excepting railway tra-| ther, in last week's Aion, we do not avail ourselves of your 


velling and electric interchan 
nett which Car! 
—in 

at the Exhibition. An i row of spindl 





exactness and regularity by the hand of man. 
Other parts of the machinery take the cotton fibre, spread 
evenly over long lattices, pass it between rollers, Tend ft 


and disc 


of words. It is doubtful, in- | CO™™muUnication. 
deed, whether there is anything more expressive of human 
yle calls the beaver-faculty of man 
the world, than some of the cotton-spinning automatons 
y of sf are seen fly- | ~~ 
ing round in furious whirl, twisting slender threads in all di- 
rections, bending upwards and downwards, obedient to an | ———— 
invisible power, and performing evolutions unapproachable in 

















The European Mails; Mr. Seward and Earl Russell. 
it| The Liverpool steamer of the 16th inst., brought little in- 


t along | telligence from home, of such sort as to claim attentive con- 
under a complication of wrappers, combs, brushes, and knives, 
it in the end in greatly altered form, ready for 


sideration ; for it is utterly impossible for us, at this stage of 


further manipulation. There is incessant life, movement, and the great American civil war, to look upon a brief letter from 


action, and no lling agency visible, save an 
whiff of teen. whieh, . con then po 


nal | Earl Russell or a long speech from Mr. Roebuck as fraught 


out from beneath | with any special significance. To our thinking, the advance 
the world of wheels. Perhaps s little girl, with flakes of cot- Poe: 


Son in ber hale, And. Snape Mebees bn er Geen, tn locking on (sey ne, OO emt te ho pein eeewenenn, in he Bowe 


leisurely from the distance, pulling out 


re and there an bay market, is an item of news that supersedes in interest a 


errant thread ; but apparently not otherwise interested in the | dozen after-dinner utterances or a whole Blue Book of Foreign 


doings of the huge automaton. 


‘ Contemplating the thing for | Office communications. In it may be seen some slight indi- 
a while, nigh stunned by the tumult of wheels and levers, the 


thought creeps over the mind that ull earthly intelligence has cations of relief from the growing misery at home, for there | controversy, else he would have rebuked this intended sar- 


been concentrated here for the sole purpose of shaping the | °*” be no doubt of the capabilities of India to supply in large 
tile fabric. 


fibres of the ium plant into a tex 
the task, ten millions nf steam- 
santly whizzing in this country, and hundreds of th di 
free men must be dependent on the labour of the slave. It 





a contemplation almost hideous, to think of a legion of such 


To perform | degree the wants of our manufacturers, could the growers but 
led spindles are L el | be stimulated by the certainty of remunerating prices. In 


‘s discussions upon this difficult question of demand and supply, 
it has been assumed by some persons that the Government 


automatons as are seen in the western Exhibition annexe, all | Ought to guarantee a compensating gain, in order to aid the 
whirling and whizzing, but with no food to put down their | country in averting what may be termed a national calamity. 


throat, and nothing to grasp between their iron teeth. 
Cotton, with famine in his trail, looks lurid in the extreme. 
The terrors vanish 


from all parts of the world, whose owners offer to feed 


But such interference with the ordinary course of trade and 
commerce has been rightly held as unwise and unwarrantable ; 














somewhat further stroll th 
the Exhibition. There are hundreds upon hundreds of stalls, as in the same way, the exhortation to mill-owners, that they 
King 


should become experimental planters in all quarters of the 





globe, has bubbled off without results. You scarcely expect 
the miller, who grinds corn, to grow it. Your boot-maker 
doesn’t probably own a tan-yard. It may be doubted whether 
your tailor has anything more than an indirect interest in wool- 
clippings. We never heard of a ship-builder owning the for- 
rests whence his material is drawn. It might be convenient, 
that Manchester and Paisley should be able to order in a few 
hundred-thousand bales, at such a moment as this; dreamers 
only look forward to their assuming the double character of 
producers and consumers. We are glad therefore to find an 
echo responding at Bombay to the voice of Liverpool—this 
adjustment of price being naturally the first step toward an 
effort at filling up a gap. 

Of the deepest concern to our countrymen, it may perbaps be 
felt by journalists around us that this cotton question only af- 
fects themselves indirectly. Be that as it may, they have con- 
trived within these few days to devote an extraordinary amount 
to space and criticism to Mr. Roebuck and Lord Russell. As for 
the former, they have laboriously examined throughout, in 
some instances confuted, and in all cavilled at, his statements, 
concluding however—wherve they ought to have begun—with 
the correct assertion, that the speaker has sunk so low in poli- 
tical prestige that his words carry no weight whatever. If 
the reader notice elsewhere a long article on this subject, ex- 
tracted from a London paper, he will please to bear in mind 
that it is offered him as a bit of clever writing—not in defer- 
ence to the gravity of the, occasion. Mr. Roebuck spits his 
venom more and more foully, the older he grows; but he has 
no political party attached to him. When the pleasent Love- 
joy, M.C., on the floor of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, swore himself and his two sons on the altar of 
eternal enmity to Great Britain, we are not aware that the 
surface of society, or even of journalism, in the United King- 
dom was ruffled, save by a smile. Wherefore should men 
rage here at the coarse vituperation of a Roebuck ? 

As for the correspondence between the American Secretary 
of State and our Foreign Minister—through the medium of 
the U. 8. Ambassador in London, and the British Chargé ad 
interim at Washington—it is in plain fact scarcely more im- 
portant ; though, out of respect for its official stamp, some few 
words may be bestowed upon it. In the first place then, the 
Billy charge may be disposed of, that Lord Russell ‘urried 
this correspondence into print by way of aliment to anti- 
American feeling! His Lordship’s letter is dated July 28. It 
appeared in the London 7imes on the 13th inst., being copied 
from a “Parliamentary Paper” published on the preceding 
day, and at the command of every newspaper office. In the 
next place, we desire to point out that which the commenta- 
tors have entirely overlooked, namely, that Mr. Seward’s des- 
patch, in its whole tone from beginning to end, is utterly at 
variance with the tone of his countrymen at large, the 
most famous speech-makers, the most energetic penmen. 
And simply thus, The self-constituted guardians of this 
country, who are heard on the evening hustings and read 
in the morning newspapers, are unanimous in taxing their 
connections across the water with an utter want of “sym- 
pathy.” Have they not told us in every conceivable form 
of words, that it is on broad and lofty principles that we 
have been weighed and found wanting? Have you not heard 
it a hundred times—“ we know that you are strictly correct in 
your neutrality; what we complain of is your cold shoulder, 
your ungenerous lack of friendliness”? Now what does Mr. 
Seward do? Gratuitously, with nothing to argue upon, with 
no protests or proposals to make, touching the blockade, or 
Nassau, or the rights of Aliens, or the Tuscarora, in a dispatch 
that avowedly is not called fur by any “ proceedings or ex- 
pressions” of the Government to which it is addressed, the 
American Secretary of State appeals directly and solely to 
the interests of Great Britain—forgetting that interest ever is 
and must be an open question, and one on which every nation, 
like every individual, is accustomed to judge for itself. Mr. 
Seward might, if he could, pin down a foreign power to cer- 
tain abstract doctrines of right and wrong, or to admitted 
international obligations; but to point out, with laborious 
minuteness, what will best suit its immediate or its future 
wants, seems to us to be a labour in vain, to say nothing of its 
pettifogging aspect in the eyes of the diplomatic world. 

Nor is the skill conspicuous with which Mr. Seward has 
performed this ungracious and almost insulting task—for it is 
an underhanded atteppt to warp the British government from 
its neutrality, which neutrality had been declared, and was 
based, upon a sense of duty and honour, and has been upheld 
through evil and through good report. Mr. Seward, we say, 
is clumsy, though we can but glance at the instances.—It may 
be smart, but it is not frank, to term a long-protracted war 
“present troubles ;” nor is it either statesmanlike or concilia- 
tory to speak to a foreign power of “ pirates” finding “ shelter 
and protection” in its “friendly ports,” when that power, as 8 
neutral, has acknowledged and defined the rights of belliger- 
ents. There must have been ia fact a strong determina- 
tion on Lord Russell's part, not to be drawn into profitless 


casm.—Mr. Seward, in the teeth of the Morrill Tariff, and the 
legislative rejoicing at Washington over its direct injury to 
British trade, must have laboured under an extraordinary fit 
of self-delusion, when he penned the paragraph about a “ gen- 
eral combination of industrial systems,” as an argument in fa- 
vour of his views—No less singular, iu addressing a British 
Minister, is his allusion to the European interests suffering 
more or less from the American civil war. He speaks of the 
peasantry of Ireland, (was this meant for a little poke in the 
ribs of Downing Street?), of Belgian manufacturers, and of 
“wine-presses and silk-looms in some parts of France!” 
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Strange that in all his long epistle there should be no reference | serious raid also took place, when a dash was made by 


to Manchester and the cotton trade !—With surprise, too, we 
learn that the American government is “ more confident” now 
of the preservation of the Union, than it wasa year ago! Can 


a corps of Confederate cavalry upon Manassas Junction, 
ending in the capture of a New York battery of Artillery 
and the destruction of a large amount of U. 8. government 


it be possible to add any thing to the strength of assevera- | stores—Murmurs as to the inefficiency of some at least of the 


tions on this point, that were current twelve months since? 


Mr. Seward, if we are rightly informed, has achieved emi- 


Generals in command begin to force their way through the con- 
tinuous stream of injudicious praise.—These raids, too, are set 


nence mainly as an anti-Slavery advocate. He addresses also | down in some quarters as desperate efforts made by an inferior 


a country presumed not to look with favouring eye upon the 


force; in others, they are viewed as parts of a systematized 


“peculiar institution.” Yet he pleads that “ African slave-| plan.—General McClellan’s army is believed to be at Alexan- 
labour” must disappear, if the contest be prolonged, and that | dria, in readiness to defend the Capital. You might think 
European distress must be consequently increased, treating | yourself gone back twelve-months, in reading the current 
this delicate point, and the prospect of enforced emancipation, | reports. 


with the vagueness of a Counsellor whose services are dis- 


Nor has the Union cause prospered greatly in the South 


engaged, and who is ready to take up either side in a suit.| and West. At Cumberland Cap the U.S. forces are said to 
This hanging fire between Trade and Philanthropy, coupled | be in a precarious condition —At Gallatin, Tenn., General 


with the omission of our weavers, and the hints about “ pirates” | Johnson, U.S., has 


been compelled to surrender to a 


and the Irish peasantry, induce us to think that Mr. Adams| superior force.—Clarksville, in the same State, has met 
must have given Earl Russell a copy of a despatch intended| with the same fate-——The episodes aud adventures nar- 
for some other European Foreign Minister—Finally, Mr.|rated as occurring in Kentucky, though often grossly 


Seward complains, hypothetically as he confesses, of our “ po-|exaggerated in print, indicate 


a strong resistance to 


licy” in encouraging hopes of intervention. How this is|the North, and portend a protracted struggle—In New 
manifested he does not show ; but he states that in the South | Orleans, General Butler has adopted another severe mea- 
there is still a lingering expectation of something turning up.| sure. He has compelled all the male inhabitants to give 
Why that “ effect should be visible in the destruction of their | up their arms; and this in spite of vivid remonstrances, one 
cotton and tobacco” is, unfortunately, not explained ; nor can | of which came from the French Consul, who naturally sug- 


we profess to comprehend it. 





| gested that there was danger of a servile insurrection. In the 


Writing on the 28th of May, Mr. Seward enlarged, with a | correspondence that ensued, the General, while refusing to 
very natural complacency, upon the Federal gains, which had | amend his order, could not resist the occasion for a bit of 
then been very decided. This letter really required no reply. | grim pleasantry. He told the Consul that such a rebeluon 
Lord Russell, however, wrote one, as we have said, of two | might be expected, the masters having set the example. A 
months’ later date. It was short, somewhat “dry,” and not | good mot for a farce, but rather a serious subject this for 
tending to a prolonged discussion. In the first and last of | joking! 


these distinctive marks, it is exactly what it should be. That 


Against all this there is to be set an immense rally in some 


it was somewhat stiff, Mr. Seward brought upon himself. For | of the Northern, and particularly in the Eastern States, on be- 
the rest, the writer points out that the many successes of May | half of the Union—an undiminished confidence in ultimate tri- 
have not been made permanently advantageous in July ; that | umph—an inexhaustible abundance of resources—a rapid verg- 
the strife has increased in bitterness ; that the British course has | ing towards fanaticism on the subject of Slavery—and last, not 
been consistent throughout; that no losses or vexations will | least, an immense, indeed an undisputed supremacy upon the 
induce a change ; that the Queen’s Government heartily de- | water. How long the war will last, and what will be its issue, 
sires a satisfactory conclusion of the strife; and lastly—in| we dare not guess. Only, if any man hereabouts expresses 
answer, we presume, to the obscure drift of Mr. Seward’s ex-| any misgiving on the latter point, he is forthwith anathema- 
hortation—that the Government has no controul whatever | tized, or worse. 


over perfect freedom of opinion.—Such is a sketch of this 


We regret to note that, to the sufficient horrors of civil war, 


profitless correspondence. It is needless to add that the jour-| is now added the prospect of warfare with hostile Indians. 


nalists here are in raptures with Mr. Seward’s share in it, and | In the Western part of Min: 


ta, the ruth) 





ages have 


indignant at Earl Russell's. There is one comfort; it is | taken up their old trade of murdering and marauding. Many 


almost forgotten as now we write. 


victims, men, women, and children, have been named ; but as 


The Court Circular helps to pass round the rumour that the | usual the accounts are contradictory. 


Prince of Wales is betrothed to a fair Dane. His elder sister 
has added another to the list of Prussian Princes. The Queen 


remains in strict seclusion at Balmoral. 





The projects and the doings of Garibaldi continue to be 


The Minds of Aliens Set at Rest. 
Mr. Seward has been good enough to calm the anxiety of 
many foreign dwellers in this land, by public intimation, 
through a letter to the Hon. W. Stuart, HBM. Chargé 


Pre ost: @ Affaires at Washington, that the Government does not claim 
veiled in mist. The latest accounts place him at some unfre- | ~ 
quented spot in the high Sicilian land that borders the Strait | Military service from persons who have only given notice of 


; - : their intention to become naturalised citizens, but who have 
of Messina, anxious to embark on his rash enterprise. The not completed the rite. This is manifestly just—and in full 
accordance with our expectations. 


coast however is pretty closely watched by the French and 
Italian ships-of-war; and we must hope—while sharing to the 
full the patriot-soldier’s desire to see Italy in the hands of the 
Italians alone—that he will not be permitted to throw the 
new kingdom into confusion. Meantime we must refuse to 
believe many rumours afloat in regard to him. Unless indeed 
he have lost his reason, it is impossible to credit that he has 
threatened to pull Italy down about his ears, if he be thwarted 





Autumn is at hand. Through the peaceful portal of the holy 
Sabbath we emerge upon ripe September and golden days. Sum- 
mer is ended—not alone the summer of Nature, but the red and 
terrible summer of our nation’s history. New scenes and new 


in his design of establishing Rome as its capital. 


events crowd upon us under newer skies. Other pages are opened 
in the book of destiny. But now, as always, whether in storm or 


Large reinforcements have left France for Mexico. The | shine, little facts keep pace with great ones. Such is the incon- 
Emperor has expressed to General Concha, the new Spanish | gruous mixture of human life. A red shirt startles the repose of 
Ambassador to Paris, his “ surprise and griefat the divergence | Europe; 4 taint of colour desolates the new world; 4 star actress 
of opinion which has recently arisen between the two Govern- | Comes to town, and @ dramatic editor, emerging from temporary 
ments.” Less than this, said to the Austrian Ambassador in = Nn ee a enty commenced. Wiha o 
pte peer Feb enerod | Sag we oe brief time, all the Metropolitan theatres will be in operation, with 

‘Sy Page : A 9 their regular companies. From divers haunts of felicity, rural and 
war in Mexico is quite enough for his Majesty at the moment. 





The War and the War-Meetings of the Week. 


aquatic, the players are trooping back to town. No more seaside, 
nor meadow, nor mountain ramble, nor light, nor r 
The managerial commanders are alert, and the green room reviews 





The war-meetings of the week have been mostly of a peace- | *T® ordered. Meanwhile the public, not ill-pleased at the return 
ful character—meetings, that is, between orators of all grades of old favourites, welcome with gladness whatever arrives, and 
and people of all classes, bent on one side upon communica- = —~ a en ee — Julia, { 
ting, and on the other upon receiving, the stimulus that brings or —— oe eS 


forth recruits. Their success, we are told, has been great in 
the rural districts. In some places, enough Volunteers have 
come forward to supply the entire local quota, so that the 


“The Hunchback,” a character with which she seems to feel deep 
sympathy, and in which it is claimed that she achieves remarka- 
ble success. These columns have heretofore offered greeting and 
tribute to the young and gifted artist ; though not in the mood of 


draft will be creditably evaded. In this city the progress is | extravagant eulogium so acceptable to managers, and so pleasing to 
hot so great. Change is more tempting to the rustic monoton- | the vanity of friendship. It is not the part of prudence to exhaust 
ously occupied, than to the metropolitan used to his round of good words on the threshhold of entertainment: something must 
excitement. But there is still some doubt as to the actual pro- | 9 — omen ares om ~~ mee en wee a 
cess of drafting - . essays of genuine talent and honest am , welcome and en- 
Stat - a mag —— “ fortnight oon —4 couragement are naturally and fitly rendered ; but graver efforts 


city, day by day. 


The public gaze is turned towards northern Virginia; but 
the Secretary of War withholds from it nearly all the move- 


invite more cantious recognition. I renew the greeting of the 
Spring, and pass to the autumnal triumph. It is true that powers, 
undeveloped three months ago, can scarcely possess a wider scope 
at present. Great pretensions are, however, put forward in behalf 





ments that take place. Some facts however will leak out, | of this artist, which it may be useful to examine. 
mixed with an infinity of false reports. Thus it is generally! The earnest enthusiasm of a powerful intellect is something 
understood that last week there was considerable skirmishing | nearly akin to genius. When—as in the case of Miss Bateman—it 
along the banks of the Rappahannock, but that no general inspires a finely organized esthetic nature, its development, in a 
engagement took place. It is known also that bodies of C. 8. | certain style of acting, makes that style characteristic. Admira- 
cavalry hey. tion is astonished into extravagance. It mistakes vitality for ge- 
. "y ‘ave, at several points, been both bold and successful, | nius—a common error. It yields to a pleasant magnetism, and ex- 
carrying off in one instance a portion of General Pope’s bag- 


gage train, and getting hold of his official papers and plans ; | 





hausts the epithets of praise. Those epithets have been exhausted 
as to the artist in question. Meanwhile the prophecy is not ful- 


though the exact truth in respect to this latter prize is still | filled. The fact is that Miss Bateman is entirely great in no one 
unknown,—During the night of Tuesday last, another very | character, but exceedingly good in portions of many. Her Juliais 


| nesday. 


not, as a whole, her best personation. She plays Biancaand Geral 
dine much better. Given two passions in conflict, and she em- 
bodies the struggle so as to dim the eyes and make the heart beat 
quick : but she does not preserve the continuity and wholeness of 
acharacter. She is true only in part, even to her own ideal—an 
emotion rather than a personality. Thus, her Julia is not at all 
the Julia of the comedy till, in the third act, love gives way to 
pride, and passion whirls her into splendid misery. During 
ber opening scene, when she ought to be 9s fresh and 
sweet and innocent as an early violet, or any other 
simple beauty, she is constrained and formal, even to frigid 
propriety. In the subsequent scene with Helen and Clifford—her 
head having been turned by town excitements—this formality be- 
comes affectation ; between which and the artificiality implied by 
the text and justified by the circumstances, there is a nice but 
perfectly appreciable distinction. This mood of intoxicated vanity 
is not a disease; it is an indisposition. When, however, prelimi- 
nary experiences are disposed of, and the impassioned girl is set 
free in the realm of uncontrolled emotion, this artist becomes 
really and grandly powerful. In the fourth act, her Julia is com- 
paratively perfect. Nothing could be more tender and beautiful 
than the “ Pray you, take a chair,” as spoken to the secretary of 
his lordship ; and from that point till, in the anguish of parting, all 
is darkness, she reflects truthfully whatever of nobleness resides 
in the character, and whatever of pathos arises from the situation. 
Beyond this point the magic ceases. The apostrophe to Master 
Waiter, in the fifth act, is delivered by Miss Bateman with much 
of that breathless veh so often mistaken for tragic power ; 
after which she makes haste to conclude the play in the easiest 
and most indifferent manner, leaving in the mind of the critical 
observer the impression of an ideal unrealized, and of superior 
talents imperfectly exerted. A good effort, within a limited scope. 
“They are braw stories,” said the old Scotchman who read in Sir 
Walter's dictionary; “but they are unco’ short.” 

The opinion that Miss Bateman excels in the personation of 
certain characters other than that of Julia, is, I presume, com- 
mon to many persons in whose admiration for this artist I am glad 
to participate. To them, therefore, as well as myself, it must be 
a matter of some surprise that the part of Julia is made the test of 
her powers, Fanny Kemble, it is truc, made a “sensation” in 
this réle; but, probably, not so much because she was Julia, as 
because she was Fanny Kemble. Histrionic triumphs are too often 
attributable to animal magnetism. Perfection in the character of 
Julia would not mark a lofty flight. To seize and translate origt- 
nal qualities, to embody great thoughts and vast emotions, to in- 
terpret the beautiful, the terrible, the sublime, the trne—this is 
the felicity of the great artist. It is a condescension, when such 
an one renders the mood of mortified vanity and the experience of 
a silly though high-spirited girl, who is striving, without success, 
to sacrifice her feelings to her pride. As a whole, the nature of 
this girl is neither strong nor lovely. In the sequel, under severe 
discipline, she exhibits noble traits: she owns her folly, and 
accepts her fate. But our interest is not so much in her, as in the 
circumstances under which she is presented. We follow her for. 
tunes, just as, sometimes, we read a trifling novel—not from any 
concern about its persons, but merely to ascertain how it will end. 
The play of “ The Hunchback” is a very clever and consequently 
a very effective one; but it is, I believe, known that Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles wrote it mainly to create the part of Master Walter, in 
which he appeared himself, and which certainly is the really great 
part. Aside from this portrait of character, the merit of the play 
consists in its dramatic effects. Clifford is but the conventional 
walking gentleman ; Fathom, an extravagant fancy, in the vein of 
broad humour; while Helenand Modus do little more than satirize 
folly, and heighten a contrast. As to Julia, the character is well 
conceived and skilfully drawn ; but it is not great, and ought never 
to be made the test of greatness. 

I have devoted considerable space to this theme, because Miss 
Bateman has, thus far, appeared in no other rdle, and because no- 
thing has occurred at the other theatres which seems to require 
special comment. The Florences at Wallack’s, the Ravels at 
Niblo’s, and the customary spectacles and festivities at Nixon’s 
Cremorne Garden—to say nothing of demons and other agreeable 
eccentricities at the various Bowery theatres—flourish as usual. 
All that is now wanting to the complete inauguration of the new 
season is the reappearance of Laura Keene, and the return of 
Wallack. Awaiting which—with kind wishes for the prosperity of 
managers and players—I remain, MERCUTIO. 








Facts and Hancices. 


We rejoice to notice symptoms of returning pat sense and 
good feeling. The Boston Traveller lately said, in the course 
of a very sensible article on the stale theme of foreign inter- 
vention : “ Her (England's) conduct ought to be regarded as 
eminently satisfactory, and there should be a prompt return to 
the old state of feeling that existed in 1860, and which we 
must regret was ever disturbed.” ‘The assault case be- ° 
tween the Duke of Sutherland and a Mr. Metcalfe, detailed at 
some length in these columns a few weeks since, was finally 
settled by mutual explanations and apologies. -- Our 
N. Y. St. George’s Cricket Club has beaten the Boston Club, 
on the latter’s ose gent at East Cambridge, near Boston. 
——— Lieut. enell Bruce, 14th Hussars, eldest son of 
Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P., has just married the Lady Evel 
Craven, second daughter of the Earl of Cenven-auespaasll 
Saturday week, a steamer — this port fired a parting gun 
as customary. By unaccountable negligence, the gun was 
shotted, but being well elevated, the ball only struck a build- 
ing in Oak Street, without doing any serious damage. It is 
another f of an improved feeling, that this is not set down 
by the or World as the latest British outrage. The 
rquis of Hartington, eldegt son of the Duke of Devonshire, 
was among the passengers in the Persia from Liverpool on Wed- 
fie is M. P. for North Lancashire. By the same ship 
came also Col. Leslie, M. P. for Monaghan.—_——— 8 
splendid gates for the Capitol at a have been cast 
in bronze at Munich, but are detained there for lack of pay- 
ment by the U.S8.Government. A request that they might 
exhibited in London was refused ! —Mr. Falconer is to 
succeed Mr. Webster in the management of the Princess's 
Theatre, London ————The demand for the first and other 
rare editions of the separate works of Goethe and Schiller is 
on the increase in Germany, and the prices are continually 
rising. ————The French scientific papers of a discov- 














speak 
recently made by a young chemist, named Cotelle, by whic h 
Ts sense to extract cloabol, of a very superior quality, from 
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coal gas. —A pascal candlestick, a relic of Archbishop 
Thomas-a-Beckett, tes after seven centuries 
reached a safe haven at last, in the Kensington Museum. It 
was purchased for £680. —Capt. Ch Thellusson, of 
the magnificent schooner Aline, 216 tons, has been elected 
vice-commodore of the Royal Victoria yacht club, in the room 
of T. Chamberlayne, Esq., of the Arrow cutter, 102 tons, re- 
signed. A commodore will be elected in the room of G. H. | 
Ackers, Esq., Brilliant, 484 tons, resigned. Latest eecounts | 
state that Capt. Thellusson has been chosen commodore.——- | 
A Hindoo merchant of Bombay has lately . <7 the sum | 
of 2,000 rupees (£200), with Messrs. William Nicol and Co. for | 
the three best essays on the following subject :—* Review of | 
the Vedas, with special reference to the light which they cast 
on the social and religious state of the ancient Indians, and on | 
their beliefs and practices as better than those of the Hindoos 
of later times.” Here is a chance for the transcendentalists. 
The betrothal of Princess Leopoldine of Baden with 
Hohenlohe Lang g took place on the 22d ult., 
at Richoldsau.—————A monument, in the early English style, 
has been erected in Mansfield Cemetery, to the memory of the 
late Colonel Wildman, of Newstead Abbey, the friend and | 
schoolfellow of Byron.————A remarkable solar halo was | 
observed in London on the morning of the 2d inst. It con-| 
sisted of two luminous circles about the sun, the first thirty- | 
five degrees in diameter, with the sun as a centre. The whole | 
of the within, except that occupied by the sun, was 
blank. the north and south side the circle showed several 
of the prismatic colours. The remaining space on the east and 
west, was occupied by an imperfect mock sun————— 
The total emigration to Canada from the British isles this sea- 
son, up to the 20th July, was 6724, being’ an increase over last 
year, up to the same period, of 2271. The foreign emigration 
was , being a decrease of 2150.————American ghting 
has been recorded thus: Number of battles of the Revolution 
of 1776, 36 ; of the war of 1812, 18; in Mexico, 12; the present 
civil war, 47.—————-Mr. G. V. Brooke, the tragedian, will, 
it is said, make a professional visit to this country during the 
next season. —Twelve hundred applications, mostly 
from Corsica, have been made to the Governor of the Inva- 
lides, for the place of guardian of Napoleon’s tomb, vacant by 
the death of M. Santini —-——There are four good theatres at 
Melbourne, Australia—so says a letter from thence—all of 
which are prosperous. Jefferson is playing there, with great 
success. ——An interesting item, copicd in last week’s 
Albion, in reference to ships raudulently lost, should have 
been credited to a Liverpool paper. Without that credit, it 
may be misconstrued.————In a fight, take your friend’s 
part; at a feast, let him have it himself————M. Otto Gold- 
schmidt and Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt have gone to 
Sweden.———The Scientific American says that 70,000 sew- 
ing machines are annually manufactured in the United States, 
and that 358 American patents for improvements on the ori- 
ginal design of the machine have been taken out within 13 
ears.—————The celebrated Congress spring, at Sara‘ , is 
fa litigation. The value of the property is stated at ,000, 
and its annual yield at from $40,000 to $60,000. Burns, 
whose surrender as a fugitive slave, in Boston, a few years 
created so much excitement, died at St. Catherines, C.W., 
where he was pastor of a Baptist church, on the 27th ult, 
———A curious fresco was recently discovered at Blunham 
Church, Bedfordshire, representing the Descent from the 
Cross. It is thought to be a work of date about the end of 
the fifteenth century. The drawing is said to be excellent. 
———A copy of Br. Franklin's tract, entitled “ A Discourse 
on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain, in a letter toa 
friend,” which was supposed to be entirely out of print, has 
lately been discovered in London. He printed a few copies, 
ve some away, and burned the rest. is was the first of 
fis works published. It is said that the library of the 
late Mr. Buckle comprised upwards of 22,000 volumes, choice 
works, in various languages.————As we anticipated, the 
import of books to this i has largely decreased 
since the ieiilen of the new tax of 25 percent. It is not 
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| having been born in December, 1844. She is the eldest daugh- 
| ter of his Royal Highness Christian, Prince of Denmark, who 
is the son of the Duke of Schleswig-Glucksburg, successor 
to the throne of Denmark, on the death of the present King, 
Frederick VII.—(Court Journal. 


Tue Queen's Visit TO GeRMANY.—The visit of the Queen 
to Germany is rendered ery to a certain extent, as ad- 
ministratrix to the estate of the late Prince Consort, and it is 
generally understood that her Majesty will have a consider- 
able amount of business to transact in that capacity. Ar- 
rangements will have to be made with respect to Pri 
Alfred, the presumptive heir to the Duchy of Saxe Coburg, 
and the inheritor of his father’s property in the Duchy. This, 
with other matters, will, it is expected, fully occupy the time 
fixed for the Queen to remain on the Continent.— Di 


> --— 


Obituary. 

Mr. Cuartes Mackenzre.—The melancholy death of this 
much-respected gentleman, which occurred at the late fire in 
Beekman Street, was noticed editorially in the Albion of the 
9th inst. The sketch of his career that follows is communi- 
cated by one who knew him best and esteemed him most. 


Redeastle, one of the oldest families in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and eldest son of Kenneth F. Mackenzie, who was Go- 


f 
the first French Revolution.—He was born in the year 1787, 
and studied at the University of Edinburgh in nee won | with 
the father of eye the late James Cowles Pric , who 
was always his firm friend. 

He became a Doctor of Laws and a Doctor of Medicine, but 
the Royal, Geological, and Linnwan Societies—On leaving 
the ere tl he proceeded to Spain, and accompanied the 
Duke of Wellington's army, as an amateur, until the battle of 
Toulouse.—He subsequently travelled on the continent, and 
partially devoted himself to literary pursuits. Amongst the 
productions of his pen, during this portion of his career, were 
a pamphlet on the geology of the Ochill Hills, and numerous 
contributions to the leading magazines and papers of the day. 

In 1823, when Commissioners were sent out by Mr. Canning 
to Mexico, on the recognition of the independence of that 
country, Mr. Mackenzie accompanied them, and was appointed 
British Consul at Vera Cruz. His Reports on the commerce 
of that place are to this day ed as models.—In 1825, he 
was egpomeee Consul-General in Haiti; and on his return 
from that Island, in 1827, he published a most interesting work, 
in two vols., entitled “ Notes on Haiti.”—In 1830, he e 
Commissioner of Arbitration to the Mixed Commission in the 
Havajfia, at which post he remained until the year 1834. 

He then revisited his native land, and turned his attention 
not only to literature and the politics of the day, but to divers 

cial operations, one of which brought him to the 
United States about twelve years ago.—Since that time he has 
resided amongst us, chiefly in Boston and New York, in both 





whom was Prescott the historian. 
As a writer, Mr. Mackenzie had few equals—so said William 
n,and so said Colton — mean authorities in 
such matters—but he never dev: himself permanently to 
literature, and consequently but few proofs of his skill, as an 
author, are as yet forthcoming. It is much to be regret! 
that a man of his abilities, blessed with a wonderful memory 
and great classical attainments, and having known personally 
most of the prominent men of Europe of the present century, 
should not have given his experiences to the public; and it is 
to be hoped that his have not perish 
discovered, much may be made of them.—As a companion, he 





not unlikely that the foreign book trade will be destroyed 
al r. It is hard to perceive how the Revenue will pro- 
fit while Civilization thus recedes. A malignant disease 
has broken out among sheep in Wiltshire and Hampshire.—— 
Punch calls the English Volunteers, “ Les Mousquetaires de la 
Reine.” The patent American Milking Machine, of 
which we have en as being on view at the International 
Exhibition, is said to work, “ suaviler in modo,” and “ four teat- 
er in re.” —— -Lord Mulgrave, Lieut. Governor of Nova 
Scotia, Lady Mulgrave and their two daughters, are on a tour 
in New Brunswick and Canada. —Mr. Ross, whose death 
is mentioned in our Obituary, was the Enginner of the Mon- 
treal Victoria Bridge. He died in an insane asylum. He was 
intimately connected with the elder Stephenson. He was 
the resident engineer of the Conway and Menai Strait bridges 
with the late Robert Stephenson, and during his whole career, 
rofessionally and privately, had very close relations with 
im. —The “ Peninsular Irrigation Company” has been 
incorporated in London. Their operations will commence | 
with the constructions of two canals of irrigation in the Toral | 
and Alcala districts in Spain, for which government conces- | 
sions on highly favourable terms have been already obtained. 
————A Mr. Sketchley has been giving entertainments in 
London, after the fashion of the late Mr. Albert Smith; but 
with indifferent success. ——There are sixteen hundred 
officials in Great Britain, paid with public money, who receive 
salaries of £1,000 a year and upwards; of these, sixty-nine 
receive £5,000 and upwards. The number of public officials 
with income between £100 and £150 is nearly forty thousand. 
———Lancashire, the first county of England for numbers, 
and five other counties—Durham, Monmouth, Stafford, Sur- 
rey, and Warwick—have more than doubled their populati 
in the last forty years. Three more—Middlesex, Chester, and 
the West Riding—have nearly doubled theirs in the same pe- 
riod. One Welsh county—Glamorgan—has more than trebled 
its population ——————The Great Exhibition will close in 
about two months.————Permission has been granted to a 
firm in Liverpool to import, during the next three years, 20,000 
tons of guano crusts from the Kooria Mooria Islands, on pay- 
ment of a royalty at the rate of 3s. per ton. Admiral 
Jaurés is to succeed to the command of the French naval 
force in China, in place of Admiral Protet, killed in the late 
action with the Taepings ————-—A writer in the Su 
Mercury says that “ what the French call their ‘ phil 
aod” appeal to man as three-fourths a brute, and one-fourth 
a god. 
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Tue Prixce or WaLEs.—We are enabled to state that the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales will take some time 
next . At the present moment no positive arran ts 
have made, and we are aware that nothing will - 
tively made known in regard to the Prince's choice until his 
return to England from Germany. The probability is that 


was genial and witty. As a Christian, he waited humbly and 
iously for his summons to another world; and those who 
new him best can testify that few men gave more of their 
time and attention to preparing for a future state. 

The remains of the deceased gentleman were with difficulty 
recovered by his sorrowing friends, from amidst the smoking 
ruins of the fire in which he was lost. The funeral service 
over them was numerously attended by many who had loved 
and revered him in life. It is, however, intended to convey 
his body home to his native land, and have it consigned to the 
earth by the hands of his many relatives. Amongst these are 
the Bishop of London, General Colin Mackenzie (a distin- 

ished Indian officer), and Mr. J. K. King, M. P. for Here- 

crdshire. ‘1'o them and to many others, who are now grieving 

for his melancholy end, it will be some slight consolation to 
know that the identity of his remains has been determined 
beyond a doubt. 


Viscount Duneannon.—Lord ogee, a representa- 
nst. 


tive peer of Ireland, died on the 11th ., at his house in 
Grafton street, Bond street. The death was from an internal 
rupture. The late Viscount, Arthur Hill Trevor, was the 
eldest and only surviving son of Arthur, second Viscount 
Dungannon, of the county Tyrone, and Lord Hill, of Older- 
fleet, county Antrim, in the peerage of Ireland, by the Hon. 
Charlotte Fitzroy, third daughter of Charles, first Lord South- 
ampton. He was born in 1792, and married in 1821, Sophia, 
fourth daughter of Mr. G. D’Arcy Irvine, of Castle Irvine, 
county Fermanagh.—The late peer was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, in which University he uated B.A. in 
1820, and M.A. in 1825. In 1830 he entered the House of Com- 
mons as representative for New Romney, and voted against 
the Reform Bill. The following year he was elected for Dur- 
ham city, but after the passing of the Reform Bill was rejected. 
From 1885, when he was placed at the head of the poll for 
Durham, up to 1841, he sat for Durham in the House of Com- 
mons. In ber, 1837, he succeeded to the viscounty, and 
in 1855 was elected a representative peer of Ireland. Duri 
his career in the House of Commons he invariably su 
the Conservative party, and was a zealous advocate of the Es- 
tablished Church. By his death the Irish viscounty becomes 
extinct 
At Adelaide, South Australia, Henry Watts, Esq., formerly Lt. 
in H.M.’s 47th -—At Wisbech, G. Lefever, Esq., for the last 
sixty years (sa e Times) a — | collector of antiquities. He 
was in his 88th year.—In London, England, Mr. A. McKenzie Ross, 
late Chief Engineer, Grand Trunk way of Canada. —At Dublin, 
| suddenly, Mr. Eugene O’Curry, editor of some of the most valua- 
ble publications of the Celtic Society. For the last few years, he 
filled the chair of Irish History and Archeol in the Catholic 
University of Ireland. —At Bray, the po. &. all, Vice-Provost 
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Mr. Mackenzie was the representative of the Mackenzies of 


vernor of the Island of Grenada during the stirring times of 
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from Khartoun as a botanist.—At Portsea, F. F. 
Everstield, Esq., Paymaster, R.N., of H.M.8.’s Britannia.—At 
Newton, Devon, Louis Anna Lady Aylmer, relict of General Lord 
Aylmer, G.C.B.—At Leamington, Colonel Spottiswoode, latel 
Commanding the Ist Regt o ‘oon Guards.—At Weymouth, J. 
Taylor, Esq., Paymr. R.N., late of Crediton, Devon.—At Brough- 
ton Old Hall, near Manchester, Lieut.-Col. W. Leigh Clowes, late 
3d Light Dragoons.—At Dugshai, Bengal, Capt. G. Fraser, Royal 
42d Highlanders,—At Wendover, Bucks, General Sir James Wat- 
son, K.C.B., Colonel 14th Regt. in the 9lst year of his = t 
Scarborough, Captain Tindall Hebden, late of H.M.’s 50th Regt.— 
In New Zealand, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, well known during 
the last thirty years, in the annals of Colonization.—At Gibral 
suddenly, Lt. Warren, H.M.8, Malacca. 


Appoinututents. 


The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz is gazetted a Knight of 
the Garter.—Dr. R. Phillimore to be Queen's Advocate in the room 
of Sir J. D. Harding, who has resigned the office, which he has held 
ten years, having been selected in 1852, by Lord Derby, as succes- 
sor to Sir John Dobson. Failing health is said to be the cause. It 
has been Sir John Harding's fate to advise the Government (whe- 
ther Whig or Tory) on the international questions that arose 
during the Russian and Italian wars, on the affair of the Charles e 
G , and on the recent more momentous incident of the Trent. 
—D. W. Pack Beresford, Esq., of Fenagh Lodge, is elected M.P. for 
County Carlow, v. Mr. Bunbury, wes Lyon Playfair, 
C.B., 'T. H. Huxley, Esq., and Lieut.-Col. C. F. Maxwell, to be 
H.M. Commissioners to inquire into the laws relating to trawling 
for herrings on the coasts of Seotland.—Capt. J. G. Mackenzie, 
R.N., on the reserved list, to be Governor of the Falkland Islands. 


Army. 
A Goop Move.—lIn an article on the Volunteer Camp and 
Prize Meeting at Ascot, it is stated that Madame Van de 
Weyer has added to the list of prizes announced beforehand, 





}a cup, value £20, which is offered on somewhat pecvliar con- 


ditions. Five shots are to be fired at each of two “ unknown” 
distances, one kneeling at a single target. These shots are to 
be fired without any elevation of the back sight, by two men 
J company, to chosen by their commanding officer. 

hese limitations may at first sight appear rather tanciful, but, 
in peg they are based on a sound principle,—that of disco- 
vering the best shot, irrespective of mechanical aids. A man 

ring on a calm day, at ascertained distances, with his rifle 
well sighted, and with his nerves under proper control, ought 
to make nearly as good a score as could be obtained by a piece 
discharged from a fixed rest. In such a case, the matter is 
altogether one of calculation. But the really good shot is the 
man who, when placed in an unforeseen position with an un- 
ascertained range, and without time, it inay be, to put up his 
back-sight, on the field of battle, for instance, when the smoke 
lifts for an instant, is able to make the requisite allowance 
mentally, and to plant a bullet somewhere in the object at 
which he aims. 


The Oude Gazette 





an attempt at suicide, in a fit 

of temporary insanity, made by Bt. Major Gough, V.C., of the 
19th Hussars ——In reference to the Duke of Wellington’s 
opinion of the army with which he gained the day at Water- 
loo, a matter discussed in a letter published by us last week, 
another correspondent of the 7imes now comes forward. He 
uotes a despatch from the Duke to Earl Bathurst, dated 
oucourt, 25th June, 1815, in which this p occurs: “I 
really believe that, with the exception of my old Spanish in- 
fantry, I have got not only the worst troops, but the worst 
equipped army, with the worst staff, that was ever brought to- 
gether.” Having given what preceded, we have th t it 


ted | Tight thus to justify Victor Hugo’s statement.——* The Hima- 


laya troop-ship,” says a Portsmouth letter, “ will shortly be 
despatched to Canada, conveying the wives and children of 
those British officers and troops recently forwarded to Canada.” 
——A further reduction in the strength of the Cavalry regi- 
ments en in India is about to be made. Each of these 
regiments will in future consist of eight troops, instead of nine 
as at present, seven of which will be with the head-quarters in 
India, and one forming the depot at home. The object of this 
reduction is to enable the authorities to form the 21st Hussars 
without increasing the establishment of European Cavalry. 
——The British Royal Artiller 

the Indian force, numbers 40,000. 


, Since the amalgamation of 
men of all grades. 


War-Orricr, Avevst 8.—RI Eng: Bvt-Maj Hon H Fane Keane 
to be Lt-Col, v Gallwey, rem to supern list. Gren Gds: Cor Bra- 
bazon, 16th Lance, to be En and Lt. 17th Ft: Lt Palmer, 78rd, to 
be Lt, v Benson, who exe. 47th: Capt Cleather, 79th, to be Capt, 
v Conway Gordon, who exe. 60th: En Borthwick to be Lt, v Gub- 
bins, who ret; J T D Crosbie to be En. ist WI Regt: Maj Ma 
cauley to be Lt-Col, v Travers, ret.—Staff. Bvyt-Col Lysons, C.B, 
to be D.Q.G. in Canada, v Byt-Col Mackenzie, C.B, who res that 
app. Byt-Lt-Col J H C Robertson, h-p 100th Ft, fm A. Q. G. at 
Cork, to be D.Q.G. at the Ionian Islands, vy Bvt-Col Herbert, whose 
period of service has expired. 


Navy. 

Improvep Bor.ers.—A letter from Toulon states that a 
ission had led on board the iron-cased frigate Za 
Gloire, to draw up a procés-verbal relative to the new heating 
apparatus with which that vessel has been provided. The 
success of the experiments is declared to be decisive. The 
Gloire, with only half her fires lighted, obtained an average in- 
crease of mechanical power of 30 per cent. That result is the 
more important for iron-cased frigates, that they have no room 
for increasing the number of their boilers, but can by this new 
system add nearly one-third to the force of their machines. 
The screw line-of-battle ships will also be much benefited by 
the adoption of this new invention, as they will acquire addi- 
tional speed with a decreased consumption of fuel. 





Admiral Warren in the Forte, 51, with the Curlew, Ardent, 
Stromboli, and Tribune, has sailed from Rio Janeiro for the 
River Plate, to settle a disputed question ——The ra, 6, 
from Halifax, N. S., has arrived home.——The iron-cased fri- 
gate Normandie, bearing the flag of Admiral Jurien de la Gra- 
viére is reported at ira, on his to Mexico.——The 
Spanish government has contracted with private lish 
builders, to construct two iron-clad frigates of 4,750 tons, 1,000 
horse-power, and to mount 50 guns of the heaviest known ca- 
libre.——The Channel fleet was at last dates at Stockholm, 
bound to Copenhagen. The St. George (with Prince Alfred on 
board) was detached, being at Cronstadt——The Argus, 6, B 
w., been commissioned .at Sheerness by Comm. L. J. 
Moore, for the China station——The Cossack, 20, from the 
Cape, has arrived in Plymouth Sound.——Mr. Scott Russell 
is abusing the Admiralty, because we have not twenty War- 
yey oo. meng that Ragegvmnams are announced 

jay , it is perhaps a matter of co 
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New ub tcati | appears when shown to the assembled family, including Malle. | - it readers our faith inaccessible to those shocks which will 
: a B lica , ous. : Clementine Sambuno, Léon’s affianced bride, and,— sometimes trouble it against our will. Were it not, indeed, for 
Our book list offers nothing of especial interest, unless it be = « Any one would have said that he was asleep. The perfect pre- | this security, we might be tempted vo believe that M. About 
Dr. Dio Lewis’ New Gymnastics for Men, Women, and eS the wane peaes the pone teat aa. It | had written a political satire against his master. It would re- 
. . 7 : was, in , & remar' e case, and one which would have sus quire no great stretch of imagination to think that Colonel 
Cadldiren » the receipt of which, from Messrs. Ticknor end tained a comparisou with the finest European mummies described | Fougas represents the spirit of Bonapartism gaiveniand for a 
Fields, has already been acknowledged ; but which, by reason | by Vieq d’Azyr in 1779and by the younger Puymanim in 1787.” .. time into a short and unnatural existence. It would be un- 
of its worthy purpose and excellent character, deserves par-| Without doubt the point of the nose was sharper, its nos- | charitable to hint that because Colonel Fougas is a very trou- 
ticular mention. It describes a new system of physical train- b= less rounded and thinner, and its bridge a little less de- | blesome anachronism, and one of which every one speedily 
ing; and, so far as we are competent to judge, a ve cided than in the year 1813. The eyelids were thinner, the tires, the same may be said of the present empire ; but we 
ig; , ae , TY 004 | lips were pinched, the corners of the mouth drawn down, the | peal to those who have read the book as to whether the idea 
one. The importance of this theme need not be urged : it is | cheeks too much puffed out. The neck was visibly shrunk, | does not force itself on the mind. Political satire or novel, it 
self-evident. Less attention has been given to it in this coun- which exaggerated the chin and the larynx. But the eyes, is unusually clever and entertaining, and as such we heartily 
try than in England, where, in fact, athletic and wholesome shut without any contraction, were much less hollow than | recommend it to our readers, 
anatuneinaahiiennl traiiadnenn It ia h ne cMving to might have been supposed. There was no distortion of the -- 2 . 
= a, however, gra ying ‘0 | mouth as there generally is in that of a corpse. The chin, { 
notice that a reformatory movement in this direction prospers | slightly wrinkled, had not changed its colour; it had only be- # we Arts. 
among American youth. The example of Dr. Winship eel Pore ay nt, — 4 the “— of the tendons A PROTEST. 
ae ss ; ; +.) | and the fat and the muscles to be seen. It even had a pink i , " — = vi 
dene much to cncenmage tts movement i but the peectical | tinge, not generally seen in mummies. Doctor Seed el ‘The design to decorate or desecrate, rather—a window in 
system of Dr. Lewis—ably set forth in this book—will, we | plained this ly, in saying that, as the colonel had been Westminster Abbey, by making it tributary to the fame of 
judge, do mere. Strength and beauty are the incontestable | dried alive, the globules of blood were not decomposed, but Robert Stephenson, has, we believe, been noticed in these 
rights of mankind ; and whatever will tend to correct abuses | W°T® simply coagulated in the capillary vessels of the epider-| columns. We were not, however, fully aware of the manner 
by which thoes plehts are forteited. and inceleate principles |e and the adjacent tissues; that they had, in consequence, | i, which it was proposed to violate rood taste il w 
) . g , . Pp P preserved their proper colour, and that, thanks to the| . 4 ee g acte, Unie We mM 
by which they may be preserved, should receive the strong- | semi-transparency of the dried skin, they were seen more easily | With the following published remonstrance. 
est commendation and support. We cordially approve Dr. Ss Steen iueiiie me te ®* it - nmap to have to connect the name of Ste- 
ae hock er : e uniform had naturally grown too large ; but it did not, phenson with such a monument as the window which has been 
— Ra — ore srg Nay = sags + sd | appear at first sight that the limbs were injured. The hands | erected to his memory, as though to show that a gulf must 
amon agrees eo aty - Tepe < the new met rea | were dry and rye but the nails, though a little turned | exist between the useful and the beautiful. That great, but 
simple, and effective ; and the illustrations—three hundred in | back at the end, had preserved all their freshness. The only | humble soul would, we fancy, have recoiled from the contem- 
number—explain those processes with singular felicity. — > > y was A ——— pe of the | ee of a nang ; fe his —— North-country verna- 
: : 4 i dy, which seemed as much shrunk as was pos- | cular would have furnished some blunt expression of disgust. 
Ra — this, a few aunmengiens novels sauna, though | sible: on the right a slight elevation indicated the position of | A great man’s feelings are eclipsed in his. services, and we 
they scarcely deserve, a word of comment. Chief among | the liver. The touch of the finger on different parts of the | think, in setting up his memorial, not whether he would have 
them is Olive Blake’s Good Work, written by Mr. J.C. Jeaffreson | body gave a sound like that of dry leather. Whilst Léon gave | liked it, but how we can best glorify ourselves, the British peo- 
—the quaint and genial author of “A Book About Doctors” ea eee to his —- =e did oy § me oo 80 ,- ple from whom he rose, at his expense. He has been gathered 
e. . speak, 0 mummy, he awkwardly tore the fleshy part of | into the garner of popular greatness, he hes become so much 
and reprinted here by Messrs. Harper and Brothers. Many | th right ear, and there remained in his hand a little bit of | national capital, as it were, and we proceed to draw upon him. 
readers, who have found profit and pleasure in the volume last | Colonel Fougas. This accident, which, as our readers will| An apotheosis itself involves a species of posthumous os- 
mentioned, will naturally be curious to read a work of fiction | perceive, gives its title to the book, causes the greatest excite- | tracism. 
from the same hand. It is a respectable novel—but nothing ment among the dramatis persone, while Malle. Clementine is| No one worth listening to would have raised any ovjection 
ane, th dete ie eee! di in i thrown into a state of painful agitation by a sentimental at-|to a memorial of Stephenson in the Abbey, on intrinsic 
- °s how a mans crime was discovered and | tachment she conceives for the mummy. She neglects her| grounds. At any rate, if any there be who entertain queasy 
punished, by the tireless pursuit and stern integrity of a wo-| fiancé, spends hours in conversing with tor Martout, and | scruples on the subject, and whose veto would have carried 
man. Mr. Jeaffreson is, we believe, a lawyer; and the plot of| thinks night and day of the colonel. At last, to pacify her,| weight, we may, once for all, renounce any sympathy with 
hi h 1 7 . the bit of ear is sent off to a learned professor at aa, whe their objections. There is, indeed, an abaten yt + rf ad 
obi’ , : e , Who | t , y 5 abatement to be made 
om 4 ‘on y ~ “y bata lawyer = “ ell — ¥ res decides that the tissues are perfect, and that the flesh is not| in the case of a great engineer from the full cogency of the ar- 
D unford. ingenious and interesting; but it is ¢la-| the flesh of a mummy, but that of a living man. It is decided | gument in favour of erecting a monument to a great warrior 
borated in the most prolix and tedious fashion. Meanwhile | that every effort be made to revive him. The good peo-| or statesman, or even author. It is this—that his works, being 
this general dulness is not relieved by any striking delinea- veer iapioan The, ee at eneceuiones they con- | material, ore constitute a permanent memorial of his 
ti . sider jous. e police attempt to interfere to bury the | greatness. It is not that the drum, the banner, and the can- 
Petes ron ce ete es ——— effects. Except Mr.| colonel. But the scientific custom of the professors and the | non are more worthy of the honours of the art than the spade 
eter M'Cabe—an excellent Northumbrian, even to the dialect | sentimental eagerness of the young lady are at last triumphant, | or the h , but that the former are the symbols of a re- 
—there is no person introduced who possesses the charm of| and the process of revivification 1s begun. It is at last suc-| sult which is not material, and which, as it cannot be em- 
novelty, still less that of originality. In many respects the en- cessful, and Fougas springs to life, crying “Vive !'Em- — - only be —_—. The tubular = ., rye 
. my : a ! is better than a pyramid, and in proportion as it fulfils the best 
oa wes exhibits an appreciative study of “The Woman in|" With some difficulty he is made to understand the history of | conditions of a monument, and appeals to the man’s memory 
uite;” but no reader of taste, who is acquainted with the) the previous thirty years, (forty-six?) and the train of events |in his works more directly and powerfully than could the 
marvellous ingenuity and silvery flowing style of Wilkie Col-| which have brought him trom Liebenfeld to Fontainebleau. | “storied urn or animated bust,” it so far tends to supersede 
lins, will find much to admire in the somewhat tame imitation | Ae go to neha Aye et , the a of | the rowan Ne hey mee | eo, of h — = ~-1 
. nA " p , especial. a cerning a “aison . ’ iz phenson did so muc! r himse! 
of Mr. Jeaffreson. His book displays considerable skill at nar- | with a certain fair and frail Clementine. At this point Cle- | in what he did for the public, that is no reason why we should 
ration, and forcibly delineates the struggle of pride with moral | mentine Sambuno enters the room, and he clasps her in his | do nothing to show our esteem for him. No oue, therefore, 
principle; but it can scarcely be considered a successful novel, | arms, taking her for his long-lost love, and asks her to marry | would grudge him the memorial, though, in his peculiar line 
nor, in any sense, a work of art. him on the spot. A quarrel naturally ensues, in which Ma-| of greatness, there seems a less imperative call for it than in 
Aden P The Cost Se by Farleigh O _| demoiselle Clementine shows the tenderest regard for Fougas. | the case of some others. Wren felt the felicity of the monu- 
Sa Fee, oP of a Scheme, by eigh ened After a duel with the colonel of his old regiment and a mi-| ment which his well-known epitaph claims; but amongst the 
The Woman I Loved, and the Woman who Loved Me, by — banquet, he sets out for Paris. He gets into a railway minor eccentricities of bad taste which this “Stephenson 
author of “ Agnes Tremorne ;” and Sister Anna’s Probation, by | with an Englishman, and rushes out in horror on | Window” includes, is the oo of the appealing cireum- 
Harrict Martineau, are stories that have, we believe, heretofore ee ye the oot = country’s enemy. He is not much | spice which guards the dust of the great architect from bel 


, esa Miigg eee partment, where he is shut up with | pressed by any meaner pile than the dome of St. Paul’s. He 
appeared, and enjoyed a wide circulation, in divers magazines, | two young legitimists. He finally finds himself —% party E pace with the other worthies who fill their various panes 
both English and American. It may, therefore, be fairly in- of young painters, to whom he talks about David. He is at/in the Stephenson Window, in Westminster Abbey, but his 
ferred that the reading public is sufficiently well acquainted | !ength landed in safety at Paris, where his troubles with his 


, he Swe a - must be ied as under protest. 

4 : - : tailor and his shoemaker, ifficulty in gaining access to the here is further this objectionable feature in the whole - 
- ae character and merits. The first named is publisiied Emperor (1859) are all told in a wonderfully graphic and en- | ral design—that it is, as it were, a parody on the usual Kcrip- 
by Mr. Burnham, of Boston, while the last two are reprinted, tertaining manner. We give an extract from the letter he | tural or devotional idea of a church window. There, some 
in a single pamphlet, by the publishers of Littell’s Living Age. | writes describing his interview with Napoleon :— scene from Holy Writ, or, in older windows, from sacred 





_ | “He asked me what I had felt on seeing the changes which have | legend, so reputed, is pourtrayed ; whilst the notice of the in- 
Edmond About’s latest work, L’ Homme a [Oreille Cassée,| taken place at Paris? I replied, with the simplicity of a proud na- | dividual to be commemorated lurks in an inscription. So itis 


appears to have found a translator in England; and the sub- | 
joined notice of it in a recent London journal reminds us of | 
the hearty laugh we have ourselves had over it, though it| 
searcely does justice to the mocking and farcical spirit in | 
which the original is imagined. 


more rich in all the characteristics which a good novel ought | youid trace a circle thoes l 
to possess, than that which we are now about to notice. It is| of which, traced by ‘an el 


short, it is very entertaining, and the plot of it is managed 


little relation to each other. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to imagine anything more 
utterly impossible and absurd than the incident on which the 

lot turns. A young man returns to his family from the Ural | 
Mountains, where he has been studying as a civil engineer. | 
Amongst other curiosities he brings with him the body of a 
man dried on scientific principles by a certain Professor Meiser, | 
of Berlin. The man was a certain Colonel Fougas, who had 
served under Napoleon, in the twenty-third regiment of the 
line. He was crossing the frozen Vistula to get to Dantzic, in 
1813, when he was taken prisoner by the enemy. A despatch 
from Napoleon to General Rapp being found upon him, he 
Was sentenced to be shot. Professor Meiser, who acted as 
his interpreter, received his last adieux, and he was shut up | 
for his last night in a little tower with loop-holes, through | 
which the wind blew piteously. The result of this somewhat | 
rigorous imprisonment was that next morning the captive was 
found to all appearance frozen to death. The authorities wil- 
lingly parted with what remained of him to the professor. 


erally, are most amusingly described in his will. In this 
ocument he orders that the ten most illustrious physicians of 
Fraute shall be assembled to hear its contents, and to expedite 


€ resurrection of the colonel, to whom he bequeaths his pro- | oe 


perty. But should the efforts of science be pnsuccessful, his 

nephew and executor, Nicolas Meiser, becomes the legatee. 
The reviewer omits to state that the Professor dare not ex-| 

periment on the frozen body in his possession, lest, if revived, | 

it should fall again into the hands of the authorities. He him- 

self soon afterwards dies. 

As a very natural result it follows that the nephew quietly 

takes 

— nena ent ete the unfortunate Colonel p amon 4 


Léon Renaul 


ture, ‘Sire, the modern Paris is the chef d’auvre of a great reign, | here, save that the 


but I like to think that your ediles have not done their last.’ 
* What do you think remains to be done?’ ‘ Before all to straighten 


neral idea of the window appears to be 
to represent the history of engineering; and the man d 


— ges 
the bed of the Seine, the angular curve of which is too dreadful. so he ings te spemety Dee Se @ inscribed below, atm hp 





face painted in above, either in one of the medallions, or in 
The straight line is the shortest road from one point to another % , * : i one 
for rivers as well as for boulevards. In the sonnel peed, I would | that Banquo . glass P of famous engineers which “shows us 
level the soil and destroy all those elevations of the ground, which | ™42y more beside him, occupying as it does the position in 
It has seldom been our good fortune to meet with a novel — to say to the administration, ‘Thou art less powerful than | the head of the window sometimes given to a cherub’s head 
: Natu hi 





re.’ After havi hed these 


of Paris. In the centre I would construct a palace for your 


— buildings,—war | 
office, tribunals, museums, offices, ecclesiastical courts, police, the 


t railing, should form the enclosure | stitu 


p prep y works || and wings on a tombstone. That is to say, devotion and spi- 
eagues in diameter, the circumference | rituality are excluded, and mechanics and engineering are sub- 

sae | seit for them. It is a profane glorification of mechanical 
with a felicity rare in an age when novels are held to consist | jesty and the princes of the Imperial family; a vast and splendid —- - = an of oll thet o Charch iste Gaeee 
of a series of sketches produced at long intervals and having | edifice, including in all its adjuncts all the : 


It would be not so bad for a 


It would be excellent for a Mechanics’ In- 


academy, the embassies, prisons, the Bank of France, universities, | Stitute, and the very beau ideal of a decoration for the 
theatres,’ Moniteur Imperial printing-office, manufactures of Sévres | interior of the big hall at the Euston Square terminus. 
and Gobelins, a markets. Twelve boulevards 120 métres| It so happens that, as the Scriptural records are among 


broad should a! 


called after the twelve mars! France.’” 


ut on this pe, terminating in twelve railways, |the earliest of man and his works, two or three of the 
8 OF structural scenes which the books of Moses detail are included, 


The reception of these suggestions was most gracious, the | among other antiquities, to fill up vacant spaces. But it is 
Emperor only finding that they would cost rather too much. | plain that it is wholly in their structural aspect that Noah’s 
Fougas leaves Paris for Berlin, in order to recover the for-| Ark and the Tabernacle were seized upon ; and on what prin- 
tune left him by Professor Meiser, but which is now in the ciple the Tower of Babel was excluded from the vertical series 
grasping hands of his nephew and his nephew's wife. They which begins with the Ark and culminates in, we believe, 
look on him as an evil spirit, and attempt to exorcise him. Brunel’s bridge on cylinders over the Tamar, it is not easy to 


He succeeds in obtaining his money, and the next thought is | see. 


The worst of the whole is, that one cannot help suspect- 


to seek for his son, who must by this time be a man of forty- | ing “Scriptural” subjects were thrown in by the designer as a 


six. After several mist 





in | sort of lame apologetic tribute to the fact that, after all, the 


several respectable families, he gives up the pursuit and returns | window was to fill aspace in a Church wall. It looks as though 
to Fontainebleau, where he finds Léon wasted to a shadow, and | there seemed just enough savour of godliness in painting a 


Clementine still refusing to marry without the consent of | Noah’s Ark 
Fougas. But meantime the aunt 4 Ciementinn has home | on <aaty a, to, nge Teme Ty 4 nd 

F A z sige 2 es0T- | searching among her famil pers. result of this search |a tone not n: ly and obtrusively secular. was like cut- 
His experiments on these remains, and his views on desiccation | i, that she discovers the chi d he is in search of to have been | ting the slice of beef with a“ hammy knife.” There is, on this 


and a Tabernacle, though simply as erections of 
period, to tinge the general effect of the window with 


Clementine’s mother, long since dead, and that he is conse- | supposition, a nauseous hypocritical twang \in the whole de- 


quently her grandfather. He consents to the marriage, which | sign 
y takes place, but he only survives it a few days, {and thorough-going 


tely more than the most barefaced 


In consequence, either of 


and when Léon to him the telegram which announces | this or of pure accident, Tubal-Cain finds a place, amp | 
that he is made general of brigade, he finds him dead in his | for the first time, in a Church window. Of course,“ brass and 
| iron” are the 


We need hardly sa that we are devoted Imperialists. We | the 
inees which so great, so intellectual, and so | hero- 


feel all the 


g 


mainstays of ee omar This was all 
igner looked to when he introduced him h 


of metallurgic craft, who gave mankind in crude 


ere as the 


liberal an tration as that of France spreads over the |form what Brummagem now turns out in finished sample- 


civilized world. Still more do we believe in the good faith of | His name occurred in Genesis—that was enough for our 
those eminent and respectable men who surround the throne | for, if Pontius Pilate had not been a good man, his name 
would never have appeared in the Creed. 

On Similar principles we might have, if one, why not a se- 
to hand till he comes into those of | characterise the ministers, the courtiers, and the writers of the | ries of, church windows embodying the 


of its ruler. There can be no doubt as to the purity of motive, 
the uprightness of conduct, and the disinterested loyalty which 





, 


history of every 


t. We give M. About’s description of him as he | second empire. It is happy for us that we feel this confidence, | science and art ? Take, as a closely cognate subject, military 
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engineering. We decline, on the ground of conscientious seru- | silver-gilt mounting ; side by side with this are a plateau and 


les, the Scriptural branch of the antiquities on the subject. | ewer lent by Earl Cowper, 


rhaps the finest piece of metal- 


ut one might start with the Trojan Horse. The turning the | work of their period—the cinque-cento—in the whole collec- 


bed of the Euphrates and capture of Babylon, as described in 
Herodotus, might come next. The canal through Mount 
Athos, from the same author, might conduct the eye to the 
escape of the garrison of Platea, and the attempted circum- 
vallation of Syracuse, from Thucydides. Archimedes might 


|tion. Ina parenthesis, we may mention that a curious illus- 
| tration of the cost of gold-plate may be drawn from these wine- 
coolers—they weigh upwards of 180 oz.; were giver about 
1710; had their price been permitted to accumulate since at 
compound 5 per cent. interest the sum would now be two mil- 


do duty over again, with his burning-glass, destroying the Ro- | ions sixty-seven thousand pounds. 


| 


man fleet in the same city’s harbour; or he might form the 
crowning group in company with Vauban, Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, Todleben, and Sir John Burgoyne, in a circle of medal- 
honsat top. Sections of the Roman Vallum and Agger, and of 
Caesar's bridge over the Rhine, might fill compartments, and 
lead up to the earthworks of Sebastopol, the more recent iron- 
cased batteries, and the newest and neatest thing in pontoons. 
Again, in Sir Cornewall Lewis's “ Astronomy of the Ancients,” 
any amount of antique material in illustration of that science 
might be found ready to hand. Far more innocent, in the 
eyes of some of our contemporaries, would such a series be 
than Brunel's locomotive, as in an actual upper compartment 
of the “ Stephenson Window,” smoking away in the face of the 
congregation, and suggesting to their lawless imaginations an 
escape from the fifty minutes’ sermon to the “ Sabbath” excur- 
sion train. Once more, if the tubes of the Britannia Bridge 
and the win bulls of Nineveh are to cast their “dim irre- 
ligious light” on a Cathedral pavement, why stop at this soli- 
tary branch of decoration in the establishment of the secular 
rinciple? We recommend the heads of Watt and Arkwright 
for corbeils; whilst Friar Bacon and his brazen head might, 
rgoyle-wise, decorate the exterior of the towers. Encaustic 
tilling might bear its part,and the mechanical powers—pulley, 
wheel, and axle, &.,---be represented in neat patterns, instead 
of the unscientific mysticism commonly current. Then, too, 
what a noble design might be made of the martyrdom of Hus- 
kisson—killed by the first locomcetive train that ran. But we 
Gught not to quit this subject without acknowledging, even 
though it should convict us of plagiarism, our obligations to 
the neat summary of a paragraph writer in the 7imes of July 
29, who epitomizes the medallions as “ representing Cheops, 
Cain, Noah, Euclid, Archimedes, Sir W. Wren, and 
others”—the only perfect, though prosaic, parallel to the 
world-wide fame established in verse for “The Groves of 
Blarney,” where— 
Statues graces 
These happy places, 
Of heathen goddesses 80 fair ; 
Great Plutarch, Neptune, 
And Nicodemus, 
All standing naked in the open air. 


Alas, that the parallel should occur in a description of a 
window in Westminster Abbey, and its subject a memorial in 
honour of Robert Stephenson ! 


ART TREASURES. 


This is the convenient term now applied to a variety of 
Ided and ipulated articles, the beauty and value of 
which are dependent on taste and skill, but which do not come 
regularly under the denomination of works of Art. A collec- 
tion of these has been one of the many attractions of the Lon- 
don season just closed, and has, we believe, been noticed 
heretofore in the Aljion. The annexed sketch is, nevertheless, 
worth attention. 


The London world runs some risk of being, in the affecta- 
tion of its own phraseology, dlasé of exhibitions in this year 
1862. The huge structure of the International, with its acres 
of gallery and miles of machinery, grasps at 50,000 persons a 
day; and now close beside it has been silently gathered, with- 
out advertisement, the most wonderful collection of art of the 

t that this or perhaps any other country has ever seen. 
his collection has lately been opened in the new courts of 
the South Kensington Art Museum. That museum itself is 
but of yesterday, and already competes in the importance of 
some of its acquisitions with any in Europe; to make a sup- 
plement to it, and indeed to the International Exhibition, 
whose contents, as our readers may be reminded, are wholly 
modern, a gathering has been brought together of the price- 
Jess treasures laid up in the palaces and palace-homes of Great 
Britain. These treasures are on loan, most of them to remain 
during the continuance of the International Exhibition; they 
have been contributed by her Majesty, by the City companies 
an corporations, by the universities, by various public bodies, 
and by a long list of private persons, ready to follow the 
praiseworthy example, and to part for a time with their 
cherished heirlooms. 

The range of the collection is wide; paintings and the 
larger works of sculpture, indeed, are excluded, as their ad- 
mission might have seemed a competition with the Interna- 
tional galleries; but all the other arts of former days are re- 
presented—at least, ull since the close of the classical epoch,— 
carvings in ivory, bronzes, goldsmiths’ work in all its curious 
variety, jewels antique and medisval, and quaint and costly 
objects which have come forth in troubled days from the 
treasuries of cathedrals and convents, Miniatures have been 
most successfully gathered, and that beautiful art, which se.ms 
expiring under the influence of photography, here vindicates 
its claim upon our earnest study and admiration. Holbein, 
Hilliard (who painted Queen Elizabeth), Oliver, Cooper (whom 
the stern Protector forbad to traffic in his rugged features)— 
on through a long list of skilful and graceful artists to the ini- 
mitable tenderness of Cosway—all are here; even an ama- 
teur’s work, chosen for its beauty of subject as of execution, 
is among the list, in the portraits grouped together by the late 
Lady Essex. When a catalogue, as we expect, is printed, it 
will be a most interesting contribution to the history of an art 

uliarly English in its rise, and indeed in its perfection. 

etitot, and Hall, and a goodly list of French artists are re- 

presented, and very beautiful and marvellously skilful they 
are. 





But enough of miniatures. These to the ordinary sight-seer 
are not the chief attraction; the cases crowded with gold and 
silver plate, and those containing the jewels from the Hope 
collection and from Windsor Castle, exercise on the visitors 





Among the antique examples of gold work is a Greek neck- 
lace, lent by Signor Castellani, of truly marvellous beauty ;— 
its competitor in perfection of workmanship is the “Sara” 
brooch, which has afforded a lesson in goldsmiths’ art to 
every practical workman who has seen it. Round this brooch 
are grouped examples of an art as strongly characterized as 
any in the whole range of metal-work,—these are Celtic or 
ancient Irish ; the shrine of St. Manchan, never before, we 
believe, seen out of the country of its origin; the St. Columba 
shrine; the Dunveyan cup, later but of the same schoo! ; the 
pastoral staves contributed by the Royal Irish Academy and 
by the Duke of Devonshire; and various brooches. Of the 
torques and so-called ring-money we say nothing; they may 
have come from the Phenicians, from Palestine, after the 
siege of Jerusalem, or from any other equally probable origin, 
to the mystification of antiquaries. The case containing the 
plate from the City companies is as gorgeous in its accumula- 
tion of gold and silver as t those ancient and wealthy 
bodies ; it reads us, however, a somewhat mortifying lesson, 
for all that is best in art among the specimens is ancient; as 
we near m-dern times, the designs, if not the workmanship, 
sadly degenerate. The four tall cups from the Carpenters’ 
Company, others of excellent design from the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, the Mercers’ “ Leigh” cup, and the “ Waggon and 
Tun,” in which some goodly beverage can be trundied round 
the table, the Vintners’ cup, and that given to the Clothwork- 
ers by our old friend Samuel Pepys, are some of them very 
stately specimens of ornamental plate. Not less is the collec- 
tion of maces interesting, and ip some cases of t artistic 
value. The Gothic mace from the yep of St. Andrew’s 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable ; it is of silver gilt, crowned 
with the niche and canopy-work of its period—the middle of 
the fitteenth century—and completed with the quaint statu- 
ettes that would not have survived a disciple of John Knox, 
liad this precious relic fallen into such evil hands. Almost 
unknown corporations have sent curious old treasures. 
Hedon, near Hull, boasts two good maces of the time of Ed- 
ward LV., and also a tankard, capable of furnishing a 
very satisfactory illustration of the proverb about letting 
down a peg. As for the treasure of ecclesiastical plate and 
the Sévres porcelain, one case of which is valued at more 
than £50,000, these must be seen to have their rarity and 
beauty appreciated. 
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AMALGAMATION OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


A singular phenomenon in connection with Insurance Com- 
panies have lately begun to attract attention. Great numbers 
of those associations have within a short period disappeared 
from the list of existing companies, and there has been a re- 
markable similarity in the mode in which this disappearance 
has taken place. The instances have been so numerous that 
they can hardly have escaped the most casual observer, and 
every case presents almost the same features. Every one who 
glances in the most cursory manner over the advertisement 
shect of the 7vmes must have noticed those frequent and mys- 
terious changes by way of amalgamation and transfer which 
Insurance Companies, from time to time, undergo. But the 
great mass of the public, including even that numerous class 
who are deeply interested in the welfare of these societies, 


either as policy holders or shareholders, will be surprised at | 


the number of these transactions which have taken place 
within the last few years. There is no secret about them 
when once accomplished. Any one can ascertain the 
figures for himself from such an easy source as an I 


works. However large and flourishing the business of an In- 
surance Office may be, a constant accession of new business is 
required to fill up the gaps occasioned by the expiration of ex- 
isting policies, and many of these associations are willing to 
pay a considerable per centage to those who.bring them busi- 
ness. It is therefore worth their while to pay large sums for 
the transfer to them of the entire business of a company, and 
it becomes the interest, accordingly, of those who are con- 
cerned in such negotiations to extend such transfers as widely 
as possible. The difficulty is to find companies the officers of 
which will consent to such amalgamation, the effect of which 
will be to deprive themselves of their places and their salaries. 
If the company proposed to be transferred be a failing specu- 
lation, then there is no other alternative, and its Directors must 
consent to amalgamation, if it is only to avoid a more dis- 
agreeable form of dissolution. But it has been already stated 
that strong companies as well as weak ones are now obliged 
to submit to the process of absorption, and this is the fact 
which has lately attracted so much attention. When a shat- 
tered old vessel, whose timbers are rotten, founders at sea, no 
one is much surprised; but when a new and powerful ship 
goes down in perfectly calm water, suspicion is naturally 
awakened. It is of course impossible to say what are the de- 
structive agencies that are set at work for the purpose of en- 
gulphing a flourishing company, or how the officers of such 
an association can be induced to consent even to listen to pro- 
posals for its amalgamation. It is, of course, evident that 
the mere whisper of arrangements for such a purpose is ex- 
ceedingly damaging to an insurance company. Such an asso- 
ciation, like a banking company, depends entirely on its cre- 
dit. In the eyes of the public, amalgamation is only another 
form ofdissolution, and no prudent person would entrust the 
— he wishes to make for his family to a society whose 

irectors are contemplating the fatal step of winding up their 
concerns and transferring their whole business to another com- 
pany. Persons who are bent on promoting the business of 
amalgamation can work by compulsion as well as by persua- 
sion. If they are unable to prevail on the officers of a com- 
pany, which they have marked as their prey, to consent to en- 
tertain proposals for its transfer, they have it in their power 
to damage the reputation of the company by the mere fact 
that arrangements for this purpose were ever contemplated, 
and may thus eventually compel its Directors to accept the 
original proposals. Into these Sg oy proceedings, how- 
ever, the public are not admitted. The first acts of the drama 
are performed in private, and the curtain rises only on the 
fifth and last act, when the general body of the proprietary are 
called together to ratify the arrangements which have pre- 
viously been made by the Directors. 

The lame conclusion of this curious article—copied from the 
London Review of the 9th inst.—is that the subject ought to be 
submitted to the searching investigation of a Parliamentary 
Committee. 

auiaeneiiicintidains 

Lorp Sartessury on E. I. Corron.—There are no bounds 
to the whimsies and exaggerations which have been enter- 
tained in high places on this very serious subject. We give 
one very curious example. On the 2d day of this month, 
Lord Shaftesbury thus expressed himself in the House of 
Lords: “I believe there is more cotton lying idle in India 
than would keep going all the mills in Lancashire ;” and he 
added that, according to the information which he could pro- 
cure, the actual quantity so lying idle amounted to 6,000,000 of 
bales. Assuredly the invention, the propagation, and growth 
of a figment were never better exemplified than in this asser- 
tion. Re is a fit companion for the story of the man who, 
labouring under a gastric disorder, was reported to have 
vomited three black crows; and who turned out, on enquiry, 
to have rejected something which the nurse thought almost as 
black as a crow. 

The origin of the story of the six millions of bales of Indian 
cotton lying idle for want of exporters is briefly as follows: A 
clever botanist, who is neither a cultivator nor a dealer in 





Directory ; and, from that of 1862, it appears that during the 
last eighteen years no fewer than 153 companies have “ amal- 
mated” or “ transferred their business” to other concerns. 
t is more than probable that many of the companies that have 
been thus absorbed were not in a flourishing condition, and 
that their amalgamation into more prosperous associations 
saved them from being dissolved, and wound up in Chancery. 
But these operations are no longer confined to weak or decay- 
ing companies whose business is not large enough to be carried 
on profitably as a separate concern. One may now constantly 
see proposals for the amalgamation of companies which, up to 
the moment of the advertisement which calls attention to the 
subject, had a high reputation, and against which not a whis- 
per was heard tending to throw doubt on their credit or stand- 
ing. ‘This is the feature which gives peculiar significance to 
the present movement. Amalgamation is no longer resorted 
to solely as a means of avoiding Chancery. The transfer of a 
company is becoming as common as the transfer of a ship. 
The process of absorption is advancing with accelerating velo- 
city, and strong companies as well as weak ones are gradually 
disappearing. No proprietor of shares in an insurance com- 
pany, and no holder of a policy, can now be certain that he 
may not read some morning in the Times an advertisement 
calling a general meeting of the proprietors of his favourite 
company, to consider the question of dissolving it, and trans- 
ferring its business to some other association. 


The tendency of the present movement cannot be mistaken. | 


Tts effect will be gradually to destroy all the smaller offices for 
life insurance, and to collect the whole business into a few gi- 
gantic associations. This of itself is an evil of no common 
magnitude, although, if such be a more profitable way of car- 
ryipg on the business of insurance, there is not a word to be 
said against it. 1t 1s evident that an amount of business which 
would be insufficient for the support of a separate company 
may form an important element in the success of another so- 
ciety of the same description, and that it may possibly be for 
the interests of both that their union should be consummated 
In such a case a single set of officers would manage the busi- 
ness which formerly employed the officers of two distinct com- 


cogton, estimated the quantity produced over all India for its 
own consumption and for exportation at the number of bales 
in question. The philanthropic Lord Shaftesbury, stripping 
the Indians,—reckoned by the botanist to number 183,000,000 
—of their whole clothing, for they wear hardly any dress that 
is not made of cotton, imagines the whole produce to be avail- 
able for exportation, or, as he expresses it, “ lying idle” for lack 
of exporters, which, if true, would be very wonderful, consid- 
ering that the export is encouraged by a price fourfold what 
it was but two short years ago. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that what a people can afford 
to export of any staple product consumed by themselves is but 
the surplus beyond their own consumption. It might just as 
truly be averred that the whole produce of tea and silk of China, 
or the whole produce of Bengal in rice, or the whole produce of 
America iu wheat and maize, are available for our use in a time 
of scarci.y of these commodities a3 that the entire cotton produce 
of India is so; and, indeed, even more truly, as the greater 
portion of the area of India is well known not to produce 
enough for its own use. 

But our readers may, perhaps, be curious to know the actual 
amount of Lord Shaftesbury’s supply that is “lying idle” in 
the interior of India. An Indian bale of cotton weighs 350 
pounds, and, consequently, the whole amount of it is equal to 
18,750,000 hundred-weights; which is by six millions of hundred 
| weights more than all the cotton imported into England in 

1860, the largest year of our importation; and that includes, 
too, not only all that was consumed by ourselves, but also all 
that we re-exported for jhe consumption of other nations. 
Such a supply, if it existed anywhere but in the imagination, 
would not only “keep going all the mills of Lancashire,” but 

lut them, too, with the worst of all cotton, fit only for the 
owest of all manufactures.—Ezraminer. 


Mopern “ Booxmen.”—One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of a race-meeting is the assemblage of professional Turf- 
ites in the evening after dinner. They are a strange race of 
men, quiet and good-humoured, but at the same time alert and 
suspicious. Listening to their conversation, it is almost im- 








panies, and to this extent there would be a certain y of 
management. But a rumour has for some time been gaining 
yround that the present practice of amalgamation which pre- 


| possible for the uninitiated to distinguish between their ‘ chaff’ 
jand their serious talk. An offer to bet any odds may be 
| gravely entertained, or it may be laughed at in a way that 


the accustomed magnetism of wealth. Her Majesty’s contri- | vails amongst Insurance companies is not wholly the result of shows that none of the wise men present ever could look upon 
butions from Windsor Castle are costly and superb pieces of economic laws. The cause of the mysterious disappearance it in any other light than as an excellent juke. The majori y 
decoration, and in the same case are two silver-gilt altar-can- | of so many of these associations is to be found elsewhere than | of these bookmakers are burly well-to-do middle-aged persons, 
dlesticks belonging to the Duke of Manchester, which are | in political economy. The amount of business which has been 
striking objects apparently of Italian work. For some of the | done in this line shows that the transfer and amalgamation 
pieces in this group, the desigus were prepared by Flaxman of companies has become a new calling. As there are some 
and the original drawings for them were but lately sold at | persons who devote themselves to the formation of companies, | whole assemblage, and the members of it never appear flur- 


Christie’s. Among the Earl Spencer’s loans are two 
wine-coolers which were given to the great Duke of 1- 
borough, and some huge pieces of silver-plate in the shape of 
a wine-bath and wine-fountain ; the Duke of Rutland sends a 


companion piece, but of superior workmanship ; he also con- | sons who devote themselves to promote 


id | there are others who preside over their dissolution. Some ex- 


ternal intluence is necessary to bring one set of Directors in 
contact with the other for the purpose of the proposed amal- 
gamation, and accordingly there appears a See 


who might be commercial travellers, or corn-factors, or cattle- 
| dealers. They are not conspicuous for “ hossiness” either ia 
| attire or conversation. A calm, business-like air pervades the 


|ried. They do not look like men averse to good living, or 
unused to strong potations; but though, in the large room 
| where they congregate, each man orders something for the 
| good of the house, very little liquor is consumed. 

They have a very comical way of mixing up smal] sums 


tributes a beautiful Italian salyer and onyx ewer, in elaborate | arrangements, and it is here that the mischief of the system | with great ones. “ Will you give me half a crown to lay 
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twenty ponies ?”—or in other words, to bet £500 to £25. This 
may be all “chaff,” but it sounds curiously like earnest. If it 
had any serious meaning, it must have been this, that the 


sired to stipulate for the small fee of half-a-crown to himself 
for doing so. One respectable Northern bookmaker in settling 
after the race for the Cup tendered in payment a note of a 
Macclesfield bank. On its being objected that Macclesfield 


duced from his own pocket a Bank of England note for the 
same amount, and seemed amazingly pleased with the trans- 
action. It could not be thought possible, unless the fact were 
experimentally ascertained, that in the midst of paying losses, 
requiring the transfer of bank-notes, a man’s mind would be 
alive to the chance of getting back sixpence. Could it be that 
the bets were made on commission, and that the bank-notes 
came out of the purses of employers, while the sixpences and 
half crowns went into his own? To some extent, perhaps, 
this might be true, but not wholly.—Sat. Review. 





Quips AND Cranxs.—Before entering on_the main subject | 


of his monograph—anagrams proper—Mr. Wheatley passes in 
review other kinds of eccentric composition, that some time or 
other have found favour with the learned or the idle. Chro- 
nograms—a sort of artificial memury for names and dates; 
punning mottoes, dear to heralds and antiquaries; Palin- 
dromes and Sotadic verses, which read forward and back- 
ward; Lyon verses, in which each entire word is bodily re- 
versed in its position in the sentence ; Leonine verses, in which 
the middle and the end of each line rhyme together ; Rhopa- 
lie verses, in which the words rise in regular scale from the 
opening monosyllable to the concluding polysyllable, “each 
succeeding word being larger than the one preceding it;” 
shaped verses, in which whole sentences or poems were cast 
into the figure of eggs, axes, and altars; echo and equivocal 
verses, lipograms and acrostics, and other species of elaborate 
wit or dulness, make up the contents of this olio of oddities. 
** Next to the Greeks, the French, who in many other respects 
resemble the Athenians, have proved adroit and fertile anagram- 
matists. They held, indeed, the art in such esteem, that in the 
reign of Louis XIIL. they had “a salaried official,” whose dut 

it was, not to write birth-day odes, or to drink a butt of sac 

annually, but to twist names into pretty conceits. The office, 


however, was short-lived. Thomas Billon was, Mr. Wheatley | 


believes, the first and last who held it. His appointment by 
Louis XIIL, the son of the great Henri, is significant. The 
Béarnese was himself so expert an anagrammatist that he 
might have “ served both for king and for poet.” His conver- 
sion of Marie Touchet, the beautiful mistress of Charles IX., 
into Je charme tout, is most felicitous. * * The fashion once 
set, theologians took very kindly to anagrammatising. Pére 
Coton defended his order—the Societas Jesu—from the charge 
of stimulating Ravaillac to assassinate Henry 1V. Whereupon 
Pierre Coton was turned into Perce ton Roi. * * The following 
we commend to the special attention of Pio Nono, should he 
chance to be among our readers. Supremus Pontifex Romanus 
becomes after certain profane contortions, 0 non sum super 


petram ficus—a piece of wit that might have ranked in earlier | 


days among the best productions of the Delphic tripod.— Re- 
view of Wheatley'’s “ Anagrams.” 

Another reviewer suggests the following. Victoria, Exo- 
LAND'S QUEEN; Governs a nice quiet land.—CRINOLINE ; Inner 
Coil—DovuGuias JERROLD; Sure a droll dog I/—Tnomas Car- 
LYLE; Clearly, To sham. 

And we may here reproduce our own, made at the time 
when serious apprehensions were entertained in respect to the 
intentions of its subject: Lours NapoLeon Bonaparte; Al- 
bion, arouse! an open plot ! 





A Mepre£vaL PartHenon.—The Church of St. Mary at 
Bury, built in 1424, on the site of a former church of 1002, ap- 
pears, from its chief dimensions, to have been intended as a 
copy of the Parthenon at Athens; taken, of course, from a 
wriiten description, without the aid of drawings. The ex- 
treme length of the temple and the church is 214 feet. The 
extreme width of the temple coincides with the outer boun- 
daries of the church, apparently reserved for chantries, mea- 
suring from the north side of the tower to the street fence. 
This tower belonged to the old church, and most likely formed 
the limit of the church westwards. The length of the nave 
would then have corresponded with the east cell of the tem- 
ple. The internal and external width of the church and Par- 
thenon, exclusive of the peristyle, is identical, being respec- 


tively 62} feet and 67} feet. Measuring from the south face of 


the tower to a responding point on the other side of the church, 
we have a width of about 42 feet, equal to that between the 
columns of the Parthenon. With regard to heights, the rise 
of the roofs in each case is the same; and the clerestory of the 
church is equal in height to the entablature of the temple. 
The entire heights of the two buildings are also equal.— 
Corresp. Builder. 

Loxpox CABMEN AND THEIR FRrrEND.—The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, with his accustomed impulsive and inconsiderate phi- 
lanthropy, is just now heading a movement for the better 

rotection and remuneration of the London cab-drivers. His 
lordship presented a petition last week from a body of these 
individuals to the House of Lords, complaining that the pre- 
sent scale of cab-fares is so low that they cannot earn a fair 
livelihood out of it, and that the London police magistrates 
treat them with exorbitant severity, whenever they attempt to 
raise their charges by Lynch law to what they themselves con- 
ceive to be a proper remuneration for their services.—As Lord 
Shaftesbury is backed in his well-meaning but ill-judged at- 
tempt by a certain portion of the press, we believe that it will 
be useful to lay before him and them a few observations which 
will go far to prove, not only that this movement is utterly 
uncalled for at the present moment, but that, were it success- 
ful, it would not be of the slightest advantage to the class 
whom its promoters desire to benefit. 

The question of cab-fares is a cab-owner’s and not a cab- 
driver's question. The statistics of Somerset House and Scot- 
land Yard show that the number of licensed cab-drivers ex- 
ceeds the number of licensed cabs by about two thousand. 
There is, therefore, considerable competition amongst the 
drivers to obtain from the owners cabs to drive; and the own- 
ers naturally prefer the drivers who will pay them most; so 
that the profits of the drivers are regulated entirely by the 
amount of = for employment which exists amongst 
themselves, and not at all by the amount of the fares which 
the law allows them to charge. With respect to the 
alleged severity of the London police magistrates towards cab- 
men as a class, it is unnecessary to say much ; for everybod 
who has had the misfortune to have had a police with 
&cabman mst know to his cost that the scandalous 
&nd condition of our police courts involve almost an entire 
Genial of justice to the cab-employing portion of the public, 





| and secure comparative impunity to peccant cab-drivers. For 


|cab-driver for damage wantonly done to his carriage I 
speaker had a commission to lay the twenty ponies, and de-| was no question as to the merits of the case; the only diffi- 


i—- was to get it heard; when it was heard it was satisfac- 


| plaintiff, his coachman and footman, and the coachmaker who 
| repaired the damage, had to sit for several hours on two con- 
was a long way off, he said, “ Well, give me sixpence and I'll | secutive days in a police court, in close contact with the low- 
find a man to change it.” On receiving the sixpence he pro- | 
| vomit forth ; listening all the while to the vilest language and 


| an ordeal at all; no man of sense, where time was of any value, 


| he might have received. Indeed, the public are so well aware 


example, a friend of ours had occasion lately to summon a 
There 


turily settled in five minutes. But in order to get it heard the 


est and filthiest crew that the slums of Westminster could 
breathing the foulest air. No lady could have endured such 
would endure it twice, no matter what provocation or injury 


of the wanton suffering and waste of time which has to be 
submitted to by complainants at our police offices, that out of 
every hundred offending cab-drivers, not five per cent. get 
their deserts. 

The immediate canse of the epee dissatisfaction amongst 
the London cab-drivers in reality proceeds from the circum- 





stance that the police have been compelled at last to initiate 
and carry out prosecutions for misconduct, which the public 
decline to proceed with for reasons which we have just ex- | 
plained.—London Review, August 9. . | 





KeEpLEeston HAL, SEat oF Lorp ScarRsDALE.—This is one 
of the largest and finest houses in one of the richest parks I 
ever saw in my life, and as a princely residence cannot be 
surpassed. The park, of very great extent, is admirably laid 
out, so that nowhere is the eye, when looking from the hall, 
annoyed with a view of its boundary. In the park and vale 
of Berkeley, as well as in the Forest of Dean, I have been 
used to view the oak tree in perfection, as well as in gigantic 
decay, as in the case at Berkeley of King William's Oak, at 
the entrance to the park, set down as that tree was and is now 
in Domesday Book as a tree then so much larger than its fel- 
lows as to be selected in the survey as a mark for the parish 
or hundred of Berkeley. With all this timber lore, however, 
the tall oaks of Kedleston Hall astonished me, not in a few 
instances, but in hundreds, or indeed, all over the park. Tim- 
ber of all kinds stood on those emerald undulations, for never 
was purk or pasture greener, valued by their proprietor as 
much for intrinsic worth as tor picturesque beauty, honoured 
in age, as they had been spared when from their ranks might 
| have been hewn a fortune. So struck was 1 with the invari- 
| able size of these trees, that while casting a curious eye through 
the herds of deer to make myself acquainted with the best 
buck in that early season, destined for a trial of Pape’s breech- 
loading rifle—which had been returned to his hands to be re- 
arranged after the trick it played me in the forest of Lord 
Breadalbane some time ago—I could not help stepping their 
circumference at the roots of some of them, the extent of 
which was as follows. The oaks very commonly reached to 
fourteen yards where they entered the ground, and ran 
from that to fifteen and seventeen yards; while the “king 
oak,” standing by his “ queen” of nearly the same size, mea- 
sured twenty-two yards where it sought the earth. Three feet 
from the ground the girth of this monarch of the forest is 
| twenty-five feet nine inches, and the timber contained in the 
tree is calculated at from eleven hundred to twelve hundred 
|feet. The extraordinary beauty of these oaks—and their 
name, so to speak, is legion—lies in their immensely tall 
straight growth from the ground, scarcely ever putting forth 
a limb within reach of my upstretched hand. The same lux- 
uriant fact in this enchanting park exists with all kinds of 
trees, and some of the broad-leafed elms, round whose bolls I 
stepped, measured fifteen yards. Lord Scarsdale takes beau- 
tiful care of his trees, and when some high wind tears down a 
huge arm from his favourites, the splinters are all sawn 
smoothly off from the stem, and the wound is capped with 
lead to prevent the entrance of water. Nothing can be more 
graceful, peaceful, or luxuriant, than the view from the win- 
dows of the hall, looking down on the water, artistically ar- 
|ranged by a series of broads and falls from the little trout 
stream above. Around the lawn at the hall, the deer lay in 
quiet masses, or strolled leisurely to their feed ; while dotted 
about the more distant undulations, still within the sheltering 
jarms of the lofty woods that bounded the view, were three 
| hundred beasts, many of which were of shape sufficient to 
have competed for a prize.—G. F. Berkeley 











Tue MATTERHORN sTILL UnscaLep.—The Alpine climbers 
who went forth, early in June, to scale the Matterhorn—and 
add the last triumph of skill and daring to be won in the 
Swiss mountains—have been again defeated. The peak defies 
all attempts. Mr. Whimper, one of the Alpine Club, reached 
|a higher point than had hitherto been reached ; but an acci- 
| dental fall, which may be truly described as one of the most 
miraculous escapes from instant death on record, caused him 
to abandon, for the present, and perhaps for ever, all further 
assaults on the virgin summit. In ascending the mass of ice 
and snow, Mr. Whimper, who was alone, was compelled in 
one place to cut a series of steps in the ice. en: there 
was no further difficulty of that kind to be feared, he left his 
hatchet behind him, and on returning from his baffled attempt 
to mount, he found to his horror that his steps were gone. 
The sun had melted them away! As his hatchet could not 
be recovered, he leaned over the precipice and began to prod 
at the ice with his alpenstock. Some snow gave way, and he 
rolled over the ledge, brazing his face and body on the rocks 
and ridges, crash, crash, down the sides of a chasm eight hun- 
dred feet deep! By happy chance, he was caught in a rough 
bed of rock on the crest of a precipice scarcely equalled in 
the Alps, and there remained for an instant stunned and 
bleeding, though not seriously hurt. He is slowly recovering 
from the shock and from his wounds. 

A few days later, Prof. Tyndal re-appeared on the scene of 
his last year's adventures. Mr. es tools and —— 
ence were placed at his disposal, and the conqueror of the 
Riel set off full of confidence and courage. But his cow 
and endurance were taxed in vain. Again and again he ° 
ed his life. Higher than anyone has ever been up the peak 
he crept and clomb; higher than Mr. Whimper: but the 
steepness of the highest peak repulsed him, and the undaunt- 
ed but unsuccessful mountaineer left the Matterhorn unscaled. 
—Athenaum, August 16. 


Rowrmse—Nova Scotia Acarnst EncLianp.—A corres- 
ma of the London Field, writing on the 24th ult. from 
, Says: 

“A owing match of no little interest, as testing the relative 
powers of persons born and bred on the opposite shores of the 
Atlantic, was expected to come off in the harbour of Halifax 
about the 6th of the present month (Prince Alfred’s birth- 


s by a race of hardy fishermen, accustomed to brave 
weather at all seasons in open boats, and heretofore un- 


day). The shores of Nova Scotia have been inhabited for | al 








able to find their equals at the oar on this side of the salt | he 


water, having tried alike against civilians, sailors, and soldiers, 
At present there are many ships of war on the station, num- 
bering some thousands of British tars, among whom are many 
from Saltash, near Plymouth, described in a local paper as 
“the most celebrated rowing district in England” (?) The 
contest will be between four Saltash men and the same num- 
ber of Nova Scotians. Two well-known racing gigs have been 
selected, without outriggers, and as nearly as possible alike in 
all respects. The right of choice was decided by a toss up, 
and fell to the lot of the Saltash men. The latter have also 
been allowed their choice of the course, which is to be about 
five miles, and will, perhaps, be recognised by most of your 
naval readers as extending from the Narrow’s Sound to St. 
George's Island, and back again to the flag-ship. No place 
could be better adapted for such a contest than this famous 
harbour, looking more like a lake than an arm of the sea, and 
with no currents, rocks, or other difficulties requiring local 
knowledge. Such a match taking place in England or the 
States, would produce an excitement approaching to that of 
the fight between Sayers and Heenan. But the Nova Sco- 
tians are rather proverbial for taking these thing quietly. The 
ethnologists, I presume, will look forward to the result of this 
race with especial interest.” 

The contest duly took place; but, as predicted above, it 
caused no sensation. The match was won easily by the Nova 
Scotians, whom it would be hard to beat, the world over. 





Locu Katrine WaTerworks.—A report by the engineer 
of the Glasgow Waterworks, on the supply of the water and 
state of the works, submitted to the Glasgow Water Commit- 
tee, states that in Loch Katrine, Loch Vennachar, and Loch 
Drunkie, there was at present 137 days’, or four and a half 
months’ water, including the compensation of the river Teith ; 
and in the Mugdock Reservoir, 32 days’ supply for the city 
in addition. At the Gorbals works, there are 183 days’, or six 
months’ water, also inclusive of compensation. The ave 

uantity of water sent into the city during April, May, and 

une, from the Loch Katrine works, was 16,300,000 gallons a 
day ; from the Gorbals works, 3,400,000 gallons; together, 
19,700,000 gallons a day; being 200,000 gallons a day more 
than during the corresponding three months of last year; pre- 
vious to which time the consumpt had taken a start of about 
two million gallons a day. In addition to the 3,400,000 gal- 
lons a day sent from the Gorbals works, there were at present 
being sent over to the south side of the river about 1,000,000 
gallons from the Loch Katrine works, making the total sup- 
ply to that side 4,400,000 gallons a day. The aqueduct was 
thoroughly examined in the end of May, while the water was 
stop off at the loch, and found in good order. The quan- 
tity of water sold in the city to factories and public works, by 
meter, during last year, averaged 1,435,000 gallons a day, 
against 1,253,000 for the previous year; being an increase of 
282,000 gallons a day.—London paper, 9th inst. 





A Guost or A Gnostrss.—In latter days the world has be- 
come sadly practical. Good old Salem ideas with plenty of 
broomstick witches, fairies and ghosts, are treated with a 
levity that would have horrified dames and patriarchs in the 
witchcraft era, and even Tam O'Shanter, under present da 
scoffing, would deny the tail that rendered him historical. 
Yet though other cities and countries have had their periodical 
preternatural appearances, the spirit world has hitherto shun- 
ned St. Louis. 

Suddenly, however, like a thander clap from a clear sky, a 
host has dropped among us. A portion of the city is haunted. 
t would have seemed that the owners of real estate were suf- 

fering sufficiently, without this last visitation from spiritdom, 
which, from time immemorial, has ruined landlords by haunt- 
ing-rent-free their houses. For two or three days there has 
been considerable excitement in the locality around Biddle 
and Seventeenth Streets. Without any warning, several nights 
since, plump into their midst dropped a ghost, and day by day 
the stories of its eccentricities have grown more marvellous. 
When first seen it stalked forth from an alley, wrapped in a 
black pall, by way. of dressing gown, and gradually vanished 
in that peculiar style known only to ghosts. There were 
plenty of keyholes convenient, but that method is no longer in 
vogue, The next night it reappeared, sat down on a door 
step, formed a goblin dance on the pavement, the wind 
whistling for it around thecorner. Some good people, startled 
from their propriety and beds, tried gunpowder exorcism, but 
the bullets sped harmless except one, whereby a neighbour's 
Newfoundland fell a victim to canine curiosity. A silver bul- 
let could not be had, that mineral being no longer in circula- 
tion, but a pellet made from postage stamps, which Govern- 
ment declares equally good, was tried without success. The 
three cent likenesses of our country’s Father, although intended 
to exorcise blue devils, failedon a black one. Any one having 
five cents in silver will doubtless be hospitably entertained in 
that neighbourhood. 

By Friday the ghost tales became more marvellous and 
widely spread, and many at dead hour of night visited the lo- 
cality. Persons have appeared at the Police office, declarin; 
they had seen it. According to run.our,’tis truly a wonderfu 
ghost. It appears without a head, and minus feet. Perha 
the latter is explained by a wish to avoid “footing” any bilts 
during its terrestrial sojourn. Whenever it moves, a draft of 
air is distinctly felt, and gazers move instantly aside, declar- 
ing that the spiritual! draft is even more unpleasant than the 
Government one. As to its being a male or female spirit, a 
ghost or ghostess, people differ. An occurrence Friday night 
would say the latter. A Mr. Bertrand Hoyle, it is affirmed, 
rushed towards the appearance, and striving to clasp it in his 
arms found air alone. Evidently offended at the attempted 
liberty with female delicacy it vanished. Since the Woodstock 
ghosts troubled Cromwell's commissioners, there has hardly 
been as authentic a case as this. No person has yet addressed 
it except at an extreme distance. Reports of a late hour Sa- 
turday night state an address of two lines had been prepared 
from Shakespeare, 

Art thou a spirit of health or goblin damned ; 
Bring’ st with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell. 


The only difficulty was, to find — to “deliver it, and 
receive the anewer. As all ghost stories have an ending, we 
shall take pains to record the doings and demise of that on 
Biddle Street. It is said that some one has already discovered 
that somebody was murdered some time ago somewhere near 
that locality.—St. Louis Weekly Republican, August 9. 


A Kxxo’s Treasury.—An event which is not without in- 
terest has just taken place in Prussia. The house of Hoben- 
zollern, which does not like to be caught unprovided, enjoys 
an institution which no longer exists among tLe nations of 
xcept as a remembrance of so distant a date that itis 
most a fable. King William has a treasure, a real treasure, 
which has nothing to do with the Len gy equilibrium. 
Bie eiey thee Ree the possession of this sum, which 

has increased the last three 
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12,000,000f. The Chamber, however, determined at last to 
penetrate into the mystery surrounding the existence of that 
prudent reserve. The necessity arose to satisfy, nolens volens, 
that wish, and it is now known that the Prussian treasure 
amounted at the end of last year to the round sum of 61,000,- 
000t. The Chamber, unfortunately, was not content with hav- 
ing its curiosity satisfied; the Committee on the Budget 
warmly condemned an institution which represents an ancient 
custom entirely contrary to good economical principles, and 
which withdraws from circulation, without any profit, a con- 
siderable and constantly increasing sum in specie.—Bertin 
Bourse Gazette. [This is an ancient Sermen practice. Famous 
Kaiser Max, though he was always in straits for money, 
never, says Cuspinian, allowed to be touched the gold, silver, 
and hereditary jewels left him by his ancestors, for they were 
the inheritance due to his heirs. Ferdinand, after his father’s 
death, was amazed when he saw what was in the treasury. ] 


“ STEAM-POWER SUPERSEDED.”—Mr. George Rydell, of Cas- 
tle-street, Holborn, has invented and patented “ an apparatus,” 
which he also calls “a wonderful mechanical appliance,” and 
of which he speaks when he “ declares to the world that he 
has found out a mode of raising water from an unlimited 
depth to an unlimited height, without being in the least de- 
pendent upon steam-power,” and “ no matter what the quantity 
might be.” He asserts that, although the Great Eastern has a 
steam-power of 8,000 horses, he can “not only propel this 
monster vessel over the Atlantic at the speed it now travels by 
steam agency ; but, from cisterns of cold water, he can obtain even 
a greater power than it now possesses, without using any coal 
for navigation purposes ; thereby leaving the 2,000 tons space 
open for additional cargo.” The use of this new (hydraulic 4) 

| 
| 
| 





agency, however, Mr. Rydell seems mainly to contemplate 
using for the raising of water trom mines. Shakspeare has 
something about protesting “ too much.” — Builder. 


Is Heauru Arrecrep By Rartpway TRAVELLING ?—Is rail- | 
map eunting really injurious tothe health? And if so, what 
is reason, and how is the eviltobe met’ These are clearly 
very important questions; and in order to get as good answers | 
as possible to them our medical contemporary, the Lancet, re- | 
pe ee a scientific commission, whose report {is now | 

ublished separately as a small pamphlet. The result of the | 
quiry tends, in great measure, to confirm the popular im- | 
—. Excessive railway travelling is prejudicial to the | 
th. But the amount of harm resulting from it varies greatly 
with the age and constitution of the person affected. The 
young and strong suffer little. The old and unsound suffer | 
much. The best data are furnished by the travelling employés 
of the Postoffice and of the companies. It is found that, in or- | 
der to stand the wear and tear of constant travelling, a man 
must not yt be of strong constitution, but he must begin 
young. He then gets acclimatised to it, and not unfrequently 
even improves in condition. After thirty or thirty-five men | 
are no longer able to acquire this necessary tolerance. To | 
quote the words of an old engine-driver—* They can’t stand | 
it, lose their heads, and get old in no time.” The companies | 
have, therefore, been forced to limit their engagements to young 
and healthy men. 

The season-ticket holders, to whom reference has already 
been made, are as a rule men past the middle point of life. | 
They have not pee through the necessary training in youth, 
and consequently suffer much. It is said that they, like the 
railway employés, age rapidly. The following is the evidence 
of “ one of the leading physicians of the metropolis,” whose 
name, however, is not given in the report :— 

“Travelling a few years since on the Brighton line very fre- 
quently, I became familiar with the faces of a number of the regu- 
lar passengers or that line. Recently I had occasion to travel 
several times on the same line. I have had a large experience in 
the changes which the awa course of time makes on men busy 
in the world, and I know well how to allow for their gradual de- 
terioration by age and care. But I have never seen any set of men 
so rapidly aged as these seem to me to have been in the course of 
those few years. This was an independent observation made with- 
out reference to any investigation then or at any future time to be 
carried on. The change was so rapid that it forcibly arrested m 
attention, and I must say that it Fmt? me a strong impression ad. 
verse to the practice of such habitually long journeys. It is idle 
tu -ay that Journeys from one end of London to the other occupy 
as long or a nee pane of time ; for, as you know, and no doubt 
have carefully e out, the hurry, anxiety, rapid movement, 
noise, and other physical disadvantages of railway travelling as pe- 
culiar to that mode of conveyance ; and a railway journey of an 
hour, at the rate of fifty miles an hour, is almost as fatiguing as 
half a day's journey on the road.”’ 

This must be an unpleasant bit of evidence to the City gen- 
tlemen with houses down the Brighton line. And we pre- 
sume that the “leading physician” kept his name dark from 
fear of the wrath of his prematurely aged acquaintances.— 
London paper. | 





DIALOGUE BETWEEN Two GARIBALDIAN OFFICERS.—“ We 
are not the men to become slaves to the ruler of Imperial 
France. They caress us, they pay their court to our General; 
-1t you it is time lost,and that we must be on the 
wi » 


“ There,” said the Major, “ you have hit the right nail on the 
head. Only two days ago, Louis Napoleon tried to tame the 
lion. Do you remember seeing a mysterious personage at our 
head-quarters last Friday 

“ Yes, Ido. Are you not speaking of that Corsican fellow, 
who w the General in South America?” 

“ That is the man.” 

“But where did be come from? and why did he present 
himself at our head-quarters ?” 

“Oh, that is an amusing story. The Corsican fellow, as you 
call him, had known Garibaldi at Montevideo. On Friday he 
— va = erg to a an and told him he an 

portant mission to , and that he wanted to speak to the 
General. Garibaldi was then gone to inspect the outposts, but 
on his return kindly received the secret messenger and had a 
long chat with him. Well, would you believe it, that the man 
was sent by the Emperor himself to make advances to Gari- 


The day and hour were appointed, and the Prince was exact 
to his time. On arriving at the Marquis’s palace, the Austrian 
Archduke and his followers found all the doors open, and 
stewards and servants in attendance; but the proprietor of the 
house had left word that he quitted Milan that very morning 
“on pressing business !” 

During the French occupation, at the time of the First Em- 
pire, a General sent one day for the famous bootmaker, Ron- 
chetti, and desired him to make a pair of riding-boots. When 
the measuring was over, the General told his servant to bring 
a pair ot old boots made in Paris, which he showed to the 
Milanese artisan. “ You will not be able to make a pair of 
boots like those,” said the French General ; “ they can only be 
got in Paris.” With these words he dismissed Ronchetti. A 
few days later, the bootmaker was again ushered into the pre- 
sence of the new customer, who, after trying on one boot, could 
not help admiring the exquisite workmanship. “ But where is 
the other boot?” he asked. “ Your Excellency may order it 
at Paris, for I shall not make it,” was the blunt retort of Ron- 
chetti.— Ditto. 
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PROBLEM, No. 711. By C. R. Alexander, Esq. 








White to play, and checkmate in four moves, 


SoLuTiION TO PropLem No. 710. 
Black. 


GAME recently played at Wheeling, Va., between Dr. C. and an 
amateur. 


White(Dr.C.) Black(Am.) White(Dr.C.) Black (Am.) 
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Kt to B, and Black resigns. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CHESs Conoress.—The very interesting 
sittings of this congress have at length concluded. The first prize 
of £100 has been won by Herr Anderssen, who out of 13 games, 
the number which each competitor had to play, won 11 games, 
besides one by default, and lost one. The second prize (£50) was 
gained by Mr. Paulsen, who won 10 games, besides one by default 
and lost two. The third prize (£30) was awarded to the Rev. J. 
Owen, who won 10 games, including three by default, and lost 
three. The fourth pi (£20) was obtained by the Rev. Mr. Mac- 
donald, who won nine games, inelading two by default, and lost 
four. The fifth prize (£10) fell to Signor Dubois, who won the 
same number of games as Mr. Macdonald, but was unfortunate 
enough in one instance to be involved in a difficulty, which was 
decided by the committee in Mr. Macdonald's favour. Herr Steinitz 
saved his stake (£5); he won eight oe including three by de- 
fault, and lost five. Mr. Lowenthal after ha played four 

es and won them all, was compelled by illness, brought on by 

tigue and anxiety—for the whole weight of the congress ar- 

rangements was upon his shoulders—to retire at that stage from 
the contest. 

Of the character of the pay we shall say but a few words. Herr 
And full tai his high reputation as a chess-player, 
and played with all his accustomed dash and vigour. Yet it must 
be ohn tted that he was somewhat favoured by fortune, for Mr. 
Lowenthal’s retirement scored a e in his favour, and in his 

es with Mr. Mongredien and ir. Roby he must have lost, but 
hat at the very last moment, when victory was almost secured to 
them, they made inadvertent moves which the skill of the great 
master of chess knew how to turn to his own advantage.—Mr. 
Paulsen has so lized the anticipati of all his friends and 
admirers that opinions are divided as to whether Herr And 
is more than his match. And to show this it will be, perhaps, as 
well that we should here state what might otherwise have been 
best said at th is tournament. Imme- 


diately the decision, 
don Chess Club 


Anderssen and Paulsen, and after a severe 


nearly a fortnight, during which they played it games, the re- 

















baldi? I have been assured he told him that Louis Napoleon | 
was fully aware that the volunteers had been badly treated by | 
the Government of the King, and that both the Emperor and | 
his Generals felt a great admiration for their valiant leader. | 
The Corsican then added, that Louis Napoleon would be most | 
happy if he could send them clothes, arms, or anything else. 
It is also said that a hint was even given about the riband of 
the of Henour. Fancy Garibaldi with a Bonaparte star 
on his breast !"—Count Acrivabene’s Italy in 1859. 

TtaLtan HATRED oF Avusrrta.—In 1957, the Marquis Poldi- 
Pezzoli—a great supporter of Italian art—decorated his palace 
= the tt — and magnificence, a sum of £4,000 being 

lotted rniture of the chief bed-room alone. Prince 
Maximilian ustrian 


, then A it of the Lombardo-Vene- 


sult was that each won three es and two were drawn. 
Herr Anderssen was then ob! by his engagements to return 
home, and, as the condition of the match—namely, that it should 
be won by him who obtained the first five games—was not com- 
lied with, the club divided the prize equally between them.— 
\ Angust 8. 





Tue Premrer’s Weak Srpr.—Exactly the same powers 


the session. At once fearless, 


demeanour throughout jocose, 
and kind, the Premier usually meets an argument with a jest, 
and an attack with a repartee. But he is an aristocrat and 


Irishman, and every now and then he gives himself the reins. 
Like most Irishmen, he can bear an: better than warm 
applause. It seems to intoxicate him, 

success, the man who faces misfortune like a lion, is sure to 





tian one sent his chambertain to the Marquis, 
ask leave to visit the palace, of which he oh fet emg 


treat even his friends with a , which is, of all 
possible forms of treatment, the hardest to endure. 


and the same deficiencies have been displayed in his personal | 


aristocrats, he cannot abide to hear manufacturers praised, 

to see middle-class men stand up as political leaders, and is 
apt to credit any libel which seems for the moment to justify 
a preconceived hate. His answers to Mr. Osborne and Mr. 
Cobden have illustrated both these tendencies, and have done 
more to alienate the Liberal party than even his jokes on a 
possible war in China, and the avowal with which he con- 
cluded the session, that he thought it a credit to him to be 
supported, on the failure of his own friends, by the opposite 
side ot the House.—Spectator. 


ENG.iisa Boats on THE Rurye.—A few evenings since the 
inhabitants of a village on the Rhine were astonished at see- 
ing « small boat advancing up the stream with a velocity to 
which they were quite unaccustomed, while the oars were 
worked with a power and skill equally provocative of admi- 
ration. The oarsmen rowed their boats to the landing-place, 
jumped ashore, made their craft fast, and passed through the 
wondering villagers to seek quarters for the night. The rid- 
dle was soon explained. Of course (so says a letter from the 
| place), they were two sons of Albion, who, with the eccentri- 
| city sup on the Continent to be inherent in all their race, 
| had undertaken to row from the mouth of the Rhine to May- 

ence, and were coolly pursuing their task.— English paper. 














SaLe oF SomERLEYTON.—We understand that Mr. Frank 
Crossley, M.P., has purchased from Sir 5. Morton Peto the 
mansion and estate of Somerleyton, near Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
We believe that one of the objecis of Mr. Crossley in making 
this purchase is to provide, in conjunction with his brothers 
Jobn and Joseph, by a charge upon the Somerleyton estate, 
for the endowment of the “Crossley Orphan Schoo] and 
Home,” Skircoat Moor, near Halifax—a splendid institution 
now in course of erection at the cost of the three brothers. In 
this institution it is intended to xlate about 300 or- 
phans of both sexes, a considerable portion of whom will be 
wholly maintained and educated, and ultimately placed out 
in situations. We believe it is also intended that this purchase 
shall in like manner provide a permanent endowment for the 
22 almshouses which were erected by Mr. Frank Crossley in 
1855, and also for a similar number of almshouses now in the 
course of erection by his brother, Mr. Joseph Crossley.— 
| Leeds Mercury. 





Dersy TaLk.—At the International Exhibition, there is a 
statue, at the eastern end of the British picture-gallery, of 
Caractacus, the captive king. 

“ Have you seen Caractacus by Foley?” asked one Whit- 
Monday visitor of another, within the present writer's hear- 


ing. 

“No,” replied the other d ly ; “and I don’t want to see 
the beast; and he ain’t by Foley neither, stoopid, he’s by 
Kingston.” — Chambers. 

This is almost as good as the lounging M.P.’s reply, when 
told, in former days, that he must be at the House in the even- 
ing, to attend a debate on some Colonial question. “ Hang 
the Colonies” exclaimed he, “there’s too much fuss about 
}them! Didn't West Australian win the Derby?” 








A Qvarwst sur Earyest Commenpation.—“ In books,” 
says the illustrious Richard of Bury, “every one who seeketh 
wisdom findeth it; in books we find the dead as if alive; in 
books we foresee the future ; in books are manifested the laws 
of peace. All things else fail with time ; Saturn ceaseth not to 
devour his offspring, and oblivion covereth the glory of the 
world ; but God hath provided a remedy for us in 8, With- 
out which all that were ever great had been without a me- 
mory. Think what convenience of learning there is in books; 
| how easily, how’ securely we may lay bare to them without 
| Shame the poverty of human ignorance. These are the mas- 

ters who instruct us without rods, without anger and without 
money. If you approach, you find them ever wakeful ; if you 
| interrogate them, they do not hide themselves ; if you mistake, 
be do not murmur or laugh. O books! alone liberal and 
|making liberal, who give to all who ask, and emancipate all 
who serve you, the tree of life you are, and the river of Para- 
dise with which the human intelligence is irrigated and made 
fruitful.” —Cited in the “ Philobiblion. 


CROCODILES IN THE THAMES.—That young crocodiles will 
escape from confinement I know very well, for I had two last 
year at Windsor who both managed to get out of their box, 
and if they had got into, and afterwards been found in Wind- 
sor Forest, would have afforded a similar instance to that above 
related. It is not impossible that a crocodile may be found in 
the Thames, for the other day when at Jamrach’s shop in the 
Ratcliffe Highway, I saw two young and eo! crocodiles es- 
cape down a sink-hole into the main drain which goes direct 
to the Thames, so that if we hear of a crocodile in that noble 
| river, I can tell the founder how it got there —F. T. Buckland. 


EastLy PLEAseD.—In hot weather and dull times there is 
nothing that is half so cooling and refreshing to us as a oo 
= of the Northern journals, particularly those of New 

ork city. Their speculations, diatribes, prognostications and 
authoritative expositions, taken in connection with their in- 
sufferable a , shallowness, complacency and general 
ignorance, an inexhaustible supply of rich and racy 
reading which, under the circumstances we are alluding to, 
give a relish, a pleasure and an enjoyment far preferable to the 
comforts of iced cham e, or similar delectation from other 
| equally effervescent, bibulous recreation —. 0. True Delta. 

> 
CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at » 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Aldion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
| and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
| that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an exira Copy of the Albion, OB 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is publisbed 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an eztra Copy of the paper AXD 
naa 
the up. 
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